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HONEY 








WANTED 


White and water white only 





Comb or extracted 


Carload or less than carload 


We will pay cash or trade for bees and equip- 
ment. Send us a sample and 
quote best price. 


Babcock Honey Co. 


Box 126, Five Points Station, Columbia 5, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Beekeeping Equipment : Producers of Quality Bees and Queens 
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CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
TIN 
5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 
5-Gal. Square Cans 
GLASS 


Modern or Plain 
12,1, 2,3, 5-lb. 


COMB HONEY 


Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 





The A. I. Root Company 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 














Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foun- 
dation will assure you fine 
combs at all times. Made of 
pure beeswax — Hamilton, Il. 





THRIFTY QUEENS 
3-Banded Italians 


100 $50.00 
25 to 99 60c each 
1 to 25 70c each 


We can make immediate shipment. 
REMEMBER—THRIFTY BEES are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 














. 
CHRYSLER’S Electric Welded 
All Steel Queen Excluder 


1 The only 
| ili worth-while 
iy’ Exelud 
xcluder 
Hii] on the 
| 
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UTUTVETUT TOUTE TEETH 

Allows maximum bee passage. 

Better ventilation. 

More honey production. 

No wood. 

No sharp edges to injure the 
bees. 

No burr combs 

So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR E-2 


Now available in the U.S. A. at the 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 12th. 
| St., Detroit, Mich. or, order direct 

from the manufacturers. 


kK A. CHRYSLER & SON 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 
C 0 M PA N Y Wheeling, West Virginia 
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shipment. Price scale: 


2-lb. package and queen 
3-lb. package and queen 


THE VICTOR APIARIES 
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@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1949 @ | 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Maximum production is most easily assured with superior bees and queens. 
That's one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before shipping 
date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you want 


Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 
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eens is our 


$3.00 any number 
4.00 any number 


Uvalde, Texas 











e ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? s 


We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax out of this material. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 





Hamilton, Illinois 
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MAKE THIS YEAR A 


COMB HONEY YEAR 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY 
RAISING HONEY IN OUR CLEAR, 
BASSWOOD MILL RUN 
SECTIONS 
« 

We have a complete line of sections, 
section supers and fittings. Also hives, 
foundation, tools, containers and all bee- 


keeping supplies of the highest quality 
at prices that are right. 


* 
WRITE FOR OUR 1949 PRICE LIST 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Bee Supplies 
Boyd, 





Wisconsin 
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HONEY PRODUCERS: 


We thank you for the business you have 
given us. We have nothing to offer you at 
this time as our shipping season is over. 








For Package Bees next year keep your } 
attention on our advertising. 
f 


Breeding stock is selected for Production. | 


Gentleness and Good Wintering. 
e 
“THEY PRODUCE” 
* 





Rossman & Long 


P. O. BOX 133 
MOULTRIE, GA. 
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Forehand, Huber 


Koehnen’'s Apiaries 


the medern and sanitary 

way to serve honey. Dripcut’s 

stainless steel cut-off slide 

eliminates stain drippings and is 

easily removed for 

cleaning. The Dripcut is ideal 
for “‘fancy’’ packaging. 


increase everyday sales by packaging honey in our low priced DUTCH SERVER. 


ask your supplier today or write to 


6235 south manhattan place - los angeles 44 - california 
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Modern Beekeeping 
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The BRAND POWER 
Uncapping Knife 


June list, an order came from 

Montana for two (2) Brand 

Power Uncapping Knives. One 

with right hand and one with 

left hand motor mounting as two 

men work facing each other, on 

opposite sides of a Brand un- 

capping Melter. The customer 

writes—’’We have used the Brand 

Knives for several years and like them very much. I guess some refinements have 
been made of late.’’ The steam heated Brand Knife with 1725 vibrations per minute 
is a very quiet, fast cutting knife. Now priced at $49.50 and guaranteed to please. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids (4), Mich. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS . . . BEES 


To meet the lowering market price for honey—by purchasing cheaper lumber 
for cages and because of extra heavy brood rearing this spring, I am reducing 
prices. Breeding stock still from stock of 250-300 pound production, for both queen 
colonies and drone colonies for mating. 


2-lb. bees with queen $3.00 (100 or more, 20c less) 4-frame nucs 2 to hive bodies 
3-lb. bees with queen 3.90 (100 or more, 20c less) $7.00 each, you furnish body. 
Queens, 70 cents, any amount same price Health certificate with all ship- 
ments. 


HOMER W. RICHARD Gould, Arkansas 
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We Manufacture 30 and 
50-Fr. Radial Extractors, 


continuous clarifiers, filters, settling 
tanks and heating equipment in 
different capacities. 


Our continuous clarifiers are a 
real time and labor saver in hand- 
ling honey. Write us today for 
more information on _ efficient 
handling of honey. 





Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. CONTINUOUS CLARIFIER 
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BETTER BEES An entirely new type of Queenbee for 1949. All pure 


3-way cross Italians, scientifically bred, developed 
and tested in the North. These are not mongrels but bred for the same 
results as have been obtained with hybrid corn. Reports coming in on these 
queenbees shipped out in early April from here are very good and customers 
are well pleased with them. They have hybrid vigor, are gentle and are 


resistant to the foulbroods. 


QUEENS 
1-24, $1.40 25-99 $1.30 100 up $1.15 
WRITE FOR PRICES ON OUR STANDARD LINE BRED 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


WICHT APIARIES, 406 Miller Street, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Use ABJ Labels—They Get Results 





Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 
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TRY 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


NEW BROCKTON, ALABAMA 
FOR HIGH QUALITY 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c EACH, 10 OR MORE 65c EACH 
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Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. MORRISON 


Route 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 














BEE SUPPLIES 


We have a fair stock of every- 
thing for the beekeeper and can 
give prompt service. Send us 
a list of your spring require- 
ments and we will quote you 
our best prices. 


Ask for our price list. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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WESTERN CANADA _ BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.50 per year, $2.25 two years, 
$3.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $2.50 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 211 Affleck Building, Winnipeg 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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QUEENS $75.00 per hundred 
D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave., 
North Sacramento, California 
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A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


Save every scrap of wax, comb, or cap 
pings. Ship your wax when you have it 
ready. Don’t hold it. Avoid losses from 
moth, fire, shrinkage, rodents. Ship to 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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American Bee Journal 
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MOORE’S STRAIN 


\way back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
talian queens with the object of improve- 
vent constantly in view. 
y carefyl selection during all these years 
have succeeded in producing a strain 
f three-banded, leather-colored Italian 
ees, known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF 
[TALIANS, which has won a world-wide 
eputation for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
‘entleness, etc. Send for descriptive cir- 
ular and read reports from those who 
1ave tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
5c each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky., U.S. A. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


12 or more, 












FOR EVERY LIGHT HAULING JOB 


Quick, handy, economical! 
Cushman saves expense, gets 
up to 60 miles per galion. 


See your Dealer or Write Dept. ABJ 69 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, ine. uncown mene. u.s.a 





FALFA, COLORADO 


A monthly, 16 letter-size pages 
ey yo and a service 
to sales. $2.00 a year. 

Free yi L-- on es. 


i The HONEY SALESMAN 
E 
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QUEENS 
45c 


2-lb. packages 
3-lb. packages ___ 








$2.50 
3.50 


HUBER FOREHAND 
SATSUMA, ALABAMA 


45 Years Among the Bees 











BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Our oa — Strain is of the very best 
as been for 25 years. 
PRICE. s CENTS EACH. POSTPAID. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALABAMA 


KOEHNEN’S 


! 
‘| Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


OEHNEN’S APIARIES 


‘] GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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CHOOSE LABELS WISELY— 
A-B-J LABELS GET RESULTS 


uly, 1949 


2-lb. 
$2.75 


3-lb. 
$3.50 


Prices reduced to meet 


business. 


20th. Queen shipments until 
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Leather Italians 


Caucasians 


QUEENS—Any Number, 
50c each, GUARANTEED 


Add 25c¢ for packages with Rich’‘s all 
Italian Hybrid Disease Resistant Queens. 


within our industry and help you stay in 


We will ship packages only until June 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS 
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Rich’s All Italian 
Hybrid Disease 


Resistant QUEENS 
A NEW TYPE BEE 


Northern Bred All 
Italian 


This is a cross of pure Ital- 
ian bees to ee a strong, 
gentle bee that is superior in 
vigor and has positive re- 
sistance to American foul- 
brood. 


4-lb 
$4.50 


This stock is produced and 
maintained by northern honey 
producers at much expense. 
We help pay that cost. 


the conditions 


May-1-19 May 20 





1-24 $1.55 $1.40 
25-99 1.45 1.30 
November Ist. | 100-up 1.30 1.15 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 
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The DIAM 





1300 PRODUCE STREET 








LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA or 
Write for complete catalogue of DIAMOND QUALITY bee supplies. 


OND SPINNER 


SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 


SAVE SPACE! Size 30”x30”, eliminates 
cumbersome capping drainer, uncaps 
directly into spinning basket. 

SAVE LABOR! No heavy, honey soggy 
cappings to handle and rehandle. 

SAVE MONEY! All top quality honey as 
the SPINNER eliminates “melter” 

honey. 

SAVE TIME! Speeds up uncapping, cut 
fast and deep, let the SPINNER get 
the honey and increase wax pro- 
duction. TIME IS MONEY! 

Stainless Steel Tank, improved bearings, 
G. E. Motor. Priced at $225.00 F. O. B. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


APIARY DEPARTMENT 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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LEATHER 


Guaranteed 
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WANT TO INCREASE YOUR HONEY CROP? 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


top producers 65 cents 


each, postpaid 


EVANGELINE BEE CO. 
BREAUX BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 








Feceuecncecececcacecees 








CONTAINERS— 


OUR FALL PRICE LIST is yours for the asking. 
a full line of honey containers and selling helps. 


Send for your free copy. 


DADANT & SONS, 


It describes 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Is Indifference One of 
Our Difficulties? 


PROPOSALS FOR BETTER GRADING 
rules for honey in the Province of Quebec in- 
fluenced the Director of Agriculture to send 
out a questionnaire to the five thousand bee- 
keepers of that province to get their reaction 
to such a regulation being adopted. 

Reports indicate nearly 90% of those re- 
sponding being in favor of such a regulation. 
But, as pointed out by Director J. R. Methot, less 
than five hundred replied to the questionnaire, 
or about 10% of the beekeepers appealed to. 
A pretty poor showing on such an important 
subject. 

In Canada, as in the United States apparently 
it is difficult to overcome the inertia of Mr. 
Average American, -who seems content to “Let 
George do it.” Even when going to the polls 
to express our preference for candidates or for 
issues, the same lethargic attitude is prevalent. 

Centainly it would appear that an expression 
of opinion would at least give our representa- 
tive an idea of what course to follow in order to 
represent his constituency properly. Mr. Methot 
must feel the same way. 

Perhaps that is the penalty we pay for being 
a democracy; and perhaps also, therein lies the 
possibility of future danger to that democracy. 


The School Lunch Purchase 


A SURVEY OF A RECENT REPORT BY 
the Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, of the results 
of the School Lunch Purchase of May 16, 1949, 
reveals some very interesting information. 

Of the total amount purchased, 11,592,600 
pounds, the Government bought 2,242,500 
pounds of light amber grade, 4,752,600 pounds 
of extra light amber grade, 4,561,500 pounds of 
white honey, and only 36,000 pounds of buck- 
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wheat honey. The southern states, Florida and 
Texas, received contracts for 288,000 pounds; the 
north central states, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa. 
and Ohio totaled 2,772,600 pounds; the eastern 
states of New Jersey and New York, received 
684,000 pounds; the intermountain area, Colo 
rado, Utah, and Idaho obtained contracts fo: 
3,636,000 pounds; and California and Arizon: 
will supply 4,212,000 pounds. 

The co-ops altogether received contracts fo! 
3,348,000 pounds while private packers were 
awarded the balance of 8,244,600 pounds. 

Price ranges for the various grades purchased 
were exceedingly narrow. For white honey, 
the prices on contracts awarded ranged from 
14 to 15 cents per pound with the average 
price being 14.675 cents. For extra light ambe: 
grade prices ranged from 13.5 to 14.75 cent 
per pound with an average of 14.319 cents; fo: 
light amber grades the price range was from 
12.68 to 13.75 cents per pound with an average 
price of 13.368 cents and the one lot of buck- 
wheat honey sold at 11.4 cents per pound. 

A complete list of those awarded contract 
can be obtained by writing to Harold J. Cla) 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Planting Program 


THE HONEY AND POLLEN PLANTS COM 
MITTEE of the National Federation has under- 
taken a tremendous job. Remarkable result 
have come from their efforts thus far but ther 
is so much to be done that a long time will pas 
before necessary information is available to 
meet all the demands. 

There is urgent need of definite planting pro 
grams for all parts of this vast country to serve 
a variety of needs. The highway engineer wants 
to know what plants will serve his needs and 
provide good bee pasture. He must have plants 
with a root system to hold the soil and stop 
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erosion. They must not spread into fields and 
cause annoyance to landowners. They must 
have ornamental value to please passing motor- 
ists and be low enough to avoid expensive labor 
costs for mowing. Thus far the meadow sage, 
(Salvia pratensis) and the marjoram are about 
all we have to offer aside from the clovers. It 
would seem that wide-awake beekeepers would 
be pushing these as a means of increasing inter- 
est in bee plants for roadside use. 


There are many trees which are good for bee 
pasture but few of them are adapted to the 
different climates and soil types of widely sepa- 
rated areas. The Japanese pagoda tree is re- 
ported as providing good crops of honey in 
Europe but it is little known in this country. It 
is a very desirable tree which, with good pub- 
licity, should be widely used. 

The Chinese tallow tree is providing some 
good bee pasture in the region of the Gulf Coast 
and should be more generally used in mild 
climates. Every beekeeping organization should 
have a committee to encourage the wider use of 
honey plants in their own areas. 


The South Is Conservation 
Conscious 


THE SOUTHERN CONSERVATIONISTS, 
agronomists, and extension entomologists are 
more aware of the necessity for conservation, 
building of permanent pastures, crop diversi- 
fication and of the part bees play in this picture, 
than are their counterparts in the northern 
states. From the Carolinas to the wide stretches 
0! waving wheat of west Texas and New Mexico, 

rmers are fast realizing that unless something 

lone, agriculture will retrogress. 

\lready the picture is changing—Ladino, 

l’s-foot trefoil, crimson clover, hairy vetch, 
nnial sweet clover, and annual sweet clover 
ubam) are on the agenda. Lespedeza bi-color 
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is used both as a game cover and as a border for 
fields to stop washing. When we realize that all 
these are honey-producing plants and that the 
soil-building program is just in its infancy, we 
can see that an upheaval is occurring in the 
South. 


In 1948, 42% of the returns from the land in 
Louisiana was from livestock. The old aban- 
doned sugar plantations capable of sustaining 
hardly a scrub cow to the acre, are “having their 
faces lifted” by the use of the very legumes 
which in most cases yield honey, need bees for 
pollination, and indirectly benefit the beekeeper. 
In the South, cotton no longer is king, and the 
wheat farmer will get “just one more big crop 
at high prices” before he joins the rotation 
parade. He is activated by the lessons laid down 
by the soil conservation districts, and by the 
lectures of convincing soil specialists. 


Just why are the southern states so much 
more alert to soil saving and soil building than 
we in the North? Perhaps it is because the 
northern soils have not yet reached the point of 
depletion of the older cottoned-to-death areas 
south of the Ohio River. Perhaps it is because we 
have never been a one-crop section, but have 
done more rotating; or because fertilizer costs 
are a major consideration in the South, but more 
incidental in the North. Or perhaps it is because 
the conservationists and beekeepers down there 
are smarter and quicker on the trigger than 
their northern counterparts. Practically every 
southern state has or is looking for an extension 
man in beekeeping, while many a beekeeping 
state farther north is wondering what is the 
matter with nectar conditions. 


Necessity no doubt has forced the changing 
picture in the South, emboldened the conser- 
vationist to follow through and see the necessity 
for bees if seed is to be made available for this 
change. The beekeeping authorities and the 
beekeepers of the South have certainly helped 
the movement. The South is to be congratulated 
for setting the pace. 
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The queen rearing hive in use with feeders and supers. 


Queen Rearing 


by James W. Bain 


OR over half a century I have 

been in the queen-rearing 

business, producing for com- 
mercial requirements. After an ex- 
haustive test of the numerous queen- 
rearing systems as outlined in the 
various bee journals, I came to the 
conclusion that improvement was 
possible, both in the hive used and 
in the system. The systems tested 
required too many manipulations. 
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Note the numbers 3 and 4, as used in text. 


PART I—Type of hive used and methods of 


operating the cell-building colony. 


The opening of hives and shifting of 
bees and brood disrupted the activity 
of the colonies, which in turn greatly 
affected the maximum amount of 
honey stored. 


Hive Used 


After designing and testing many 
types of hives, the one here described 
met requirements most satisfactorily 
In design, the hive is made up of two 


ten-frame units having entrances < 
opposite sides. A _ partition mad 
mostly of queen-excluding zinc d 
vides the two units. The hive is 32! 
inches overall, which accommodat« 
two ten-frame, shallow or full dept! 
food chambers, such as are used 
wintering. By the simple expedient 
of placing a piece of % inch plywoo 
against the zinc partition, two sepa 
rate and distinct hives suitable fo! 
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vintering are obtained. The next 
tep is to provide ample food. Place 
super well filled with sealed stores 
bove each compartment. Now place 
packing rim made of *% inch 
umber over the food chambers, 
‘hich will provide additional pro- 
tection and room for packing ma- 
terial on top. By boring two % inch 
holes through the rim in line with 
the holes in the food chambers, upper 
entrances are provided for both colo- 
nies. The hive is completed by fit- 
ting a telescope cover snugly over the 
packing rim. A temporary entrance 
in the bottom board USED ONLY IN 
THE WINTER, permits both colonies 
to fly from the same side (see illus- 
tration). 


How To Operate the Cell-Building 
Colony 

Between April 20 and May 10, re- 
move the cover and packing rim from 
the queen-rearing hive and you 
should find two strong colonies. 
Select one queen to remain in the 
hive and remove the other. Three 
days later remove the plywood di- 
vider so the bees will have access to 
all parts of the hive. Two days later 
the colonies will be ready for cell 
building. The second step is ac- 
complished by nailing a queen ex- 
cluder to the bottom of a shallow 
super, which together with all 
shallow frames of brood, is placed 
directly above the compartment con- 
taining the queen. Of course, addi- 
tional supers of drawn combs must 
be placed above the brood for storage 
room. A frame of brood must be 
kept adjacent to each side of the zinc 
partition at all times. 

Assuming that compartment No. 3 
(see illustration of hive) has a queen, 
and compartment No. 4 is queenless, 


Bottom board and hive body with zinc 
partition. 
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the third step is to remove a frame 
from compartment No. 4, filling this 
vacancy with a frame of bees, to- 
gether with the queen from com- 
partment No. 3. Have in readiness 
a frame with accepted queen cells, 
together with all adhering bees, to 
place in the vacancy in compartment 
No. 3 created by the transfer of the 
queen to No. 4. Make the frame con- 
taining the accepted queen cells oc- 
cupy the third or fourth space from 
the partition. As soon as the cells 
are sealed (approximately 5 to 6 
days) a second bar of accepted cells 
may be introduced. When both bars 
are sealed, transfer them to the super 
above the excluder. Bars of sealed 
cells must be kept between frames of 
brood until they are caged or intro- 
duced to nuclei. Additional shallow 
frames of brood are always available 
from the nuclei containing the breed- 
ing queens. It is desirable to use 
sealed brood. 


As a fourth step, shift the queen 
from compartment No. 4, together 
with all supers back to compartment 
No. 3. At this point you should 
have another frame with accepted 
queen cells ready to place in com- 
partment No. 4. When they are 
sealed, a second bar of accepted cells 
is introduced. After completing these 
steps both bars of cells are trans- 
ferred to the super above the ex- 
cluder as in step three. Always, at 
the completion of the second bar of 


cells we shift the queen, together 
with all super or storage room, to 
the opposite compartment. This as- 


sures an abundance of open brood 
and practically all the nurse bees sur- 
rounding the queen cells. This pro- 
cedure of shifting the queen and 
supers from side to side (approxi- 


Ten frame shallow super holding twenty 
frames used in three-frame nuc boxes. 


mately every eight days) is main- 
tained throughout the entire queen- 
rearing season. 


Feeding the Cell-Building Colony 





Feeding is of the utmost im- 
portance, in fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to overemphasize it. The best 
of queens cannot be reared unless 
there is abundant food for the cells. 
Feeder jars should be supplied with 
diluted honey using two parts ex- 
tracted honey to three parts water, 
preparing only daily requirements 
at a time, and never mixing freshly 
prepared food with food previously 
prepared. While feeding open cells 
keep feeders supplied day and night. 
As fast as honey is stored in the 
supers, remove it before it is sealed, 
extract, dilute, and feed it again, 
making sure feeder jars are clean. 
Be sure feeders always are above the 
compartment containing open cells. 
During a heavy honeyflow it is ad- 
visable to keep a shallow super of 
drawn combs directly above the 
building cells. While little feeding 
is necessary at this time, keeping the 
feeders filled with undiluted honey is 
a wise and important precaution. 

The fifth step is accomplished at 
the close of the season by placing 
the plywood divider against the zinc 
partition. Then in the following 
order: requeen both compartments 
with young, vigorous queens, supply 
each with a super well filled with 
sealed stores, place packing rim in 
position, pour in packing material, 
cover, and you have two fine colo- 
nies amply prepared for winter. 


Ohio. 
(To be continued in August) 


Hive ready for winter, containing two 
colonies. Temporary entrance on right used 
only in winter. 
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by R. E. Newell 


Causes of Supersedure 


T is often stated that clipping 

causes bees to supersede, as they 

do not like to have a queen 
minus part of her wing. Such infor- 
mation, I believe, is misleading and 
is not based entirely on facts. After 
studying the anatomy of the honey 
bee and observing bee behavior for 
nearly twenty years, I have conclud- 
ed that clipping the queen does not 
in any way injure her productivity 
or alter her usefulness. I have kept 
bees without clipping, and have also 
practiced clipping during the past 
few years. Sometimes I clip both 
wings on one side as close as ¥% inch 
from the thorax, and at other times 
I clip perhaps one-half of the large 
wing on one side. Catching the queen 
by one wing with the left hand 
and allowing her to brace her feet 
on the thumb and first two fingers 
keeps her feet out of the way while 
using the shears with the right hand. 
My queens are generally clipped in 
the mating nucleus after they have 
started laying; then it is not neces- 
sary to handle them again. Clipping 
a queen in a full colony sometimes 
causes the bees to ball her, especially 
if she has not been introduced for 
any length of time. 

Perhaps the quickest way to cause 
bees to supersede their queen is to 
confine her to one ten-frame hive 
body during the period of most rapid 
build-up in April and May without 
proper super space for the storage 
of honey beyond the requirements of 
the colony for brood rearing. This 
causes excessive crowding of the 
brood nest with honey, and is one of 
the main causes of swarming. Queen 
cells are built in large numbers and 
even if these are cut out to prevent 
swarming, the bees will soon kill 
the queen even though she may be 
of excellent quality, as they will try 
to swarm out, she not being able to 
follow. The use of two hive bodies, 
the double brood chamber, or the 
larger hives provides sufficient room 
for all the brood the most productive 
queen can produce. 
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Practical Observations on 


Personally, I like to winter my bees 
in one hive body here in Massachu- 
setts, giving a shallow food chamber 
to the strongest colonies. Ex- 
ceptionally strong ones are given two 
ten-frame bodies. Those wintered in 
one body or with only a shallow food 
chamber, are given an additional hive 
body of drawn combs containing 
honey about May 1. About June 5 
or 6, ten frames of unsealed or young 
brood are raised above a queen ex- 
cluder, and the queen confined to the 
lower hive body with the comb on 
which she is found, plus some hatch- 
ing brood and empty combs. This 
is the Demaree system slightly modi- 
fied, and is excellent for extracted 
honey production as it is not neces- 
sary to examine the colony again for 
at least three weeks, except to re- 
move queen cells if they are formed 
above the excluder. 

I select some of the finest cells for 
raising my own queens. Ten days 
from the time the brood is raised, 
I take combs containing some espe- 
cially fine queen cells from colonies 
showing the best characteristics— 
gentleness, good color, and good pro- 
duction—and put one of these combs 
in a nucleus with two more combs 
with queen cells removed taken from 
other colonies. The old bees return 
to the parent colonies, but sufficient 
young bees remain to maintain the 
warmth of the nucleus during warm 
weather. A week later I find an ex- 
cellent virgin queen and a prosperous 
nucleus. When the new queens start 
laying they are clipped and intro- 
duced to colonies containing failing 
queens or used for increase. This 
method of increasing the number of 
colonies reduces the honey crop to 
some extent and it may be as cheap 
to buy package bees in many cases, 
but there is no supersedure. These 
young queens forge ahead rapidly 
and gather enough honey from the 
fall flow to carry them through the 
winter. 

Another cause of supersedure of 
queens which have been sent through 


Supersedure-Overheating 


the mails is the long confinement in 
the mail bags, not in the mailin; 
cages. This may be partially avoided 
by having them sent air mail o: 
Railway Express. Five or six days 
confinement in a mailing cage should 
not injure a queen as she may lay 
her eggs in the cage if necessary, but 
confinement in a mail bag for a wee! 
is altogether different. 

We must expect a certain amount 
of supersedure in our large colonie 
but much of it is preventable if w: 
breed from the best queens that hav: 
stood up during a full year of pro 
duction. Allowing the bees to super 
sede their own queen is not a mean 
of reducing this fault. It is mucl 
better to requeen such colonies wit! 
queens of known quality. 


Overheating or Smothering in 
Transportation. 

Very strong colonies must be car« 
fully handled in transportation fron 
apiary to orchard for pollination. | 
do not believe it is profitable to rent 
out strong colonies, especially if th: 
transportation is furnished by th: 
orchardist, because such colonies 
should have entrance screens and 
screening on top of the hive if the 
weather is hot and any delay on th: 
road may cause serious damage t 
the bees. The rental fee will not 
cover such losses. 

One-story colonies that are extr: 
powerful may often smother so it 
best to send out all rentals with a: 
empty super of drawn comb abov: 
the brood chamber to furnish ext 
clustering space. The orchardist mu: 
be cautioned not to forget to remov: 
the entrance screens immediate] 
after placing the bees in the orchar: 
Bees may be screened in late afte! 
noon as soon as the bees have stoppe: 
flying, or after dark. The best time t 
move bees is during the night for it 
is much cooler, and the bees remai! 
quieter. As placing them in th 
orchard during the dark hours is not 
always pleasant, I generally ask my 
rental customers to call for the bee 
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n the evening, and tell them that 
hey may leave the bees on the truck 
vernight and place them on the 
tands in the orchard at daybreak the 
ext morning. It is cool at this time 
nd the bees have had time to quiet 
own after their long ride, and are 
n better condition to be released. 

If they are distributed in the orchard 

at this time there is much less danger 

of the operators failing to remove the 
entrance screen. If a nail has been 
driven through the two sides of the 
hive cover into the body of the hives, 
there is much less danger of the 
covers blowing off in any sudden 
wind, and the danger of the covers 
loosening up in transit is eliminated. 

Orchardists often prefer to call for 
the bees early in the morning and in 
such cases they should arrive at the 
apiary at daybreak, so that the bees 
will not have to be screened longer 
than necessary. Moving bees during 
the early morning may not be harm- 
ful to the bees but if a smoker is not 
available to drive them back from 
the screens when releasing them, 
there is a greater possibility of get- 
ting badly stung. I always explain 
this to my customers, and they are 
then more favorably inclined to call 
for them in the evening. In return- 
ing bees from a pollination job where 
they are heavy with supers of fresh 
honey, moving should be done with 
even greater care. I always insist that 
bees must be moved back to the 
apiary at night or screened in the 
evening, and returned early in the 
morning. 


Bees become excited when they 
are confined, and do not fan at the 
entrance in the normal manner. They 
try to leave the hive, pushing against 
the entrance screen and covering the 
entire surface, excluding fresh air. 
The normal temperature within the 
hive during the brood rearing season 
is above 90° F. and the activity of 
the bees at the entrance causes the 
temperature to mount rapidly within 
the colony, sometimes reaching the 
point where the wax comb melts and 
the honey and wax smother the 
In mild cases of smothering 

overheating, a quart or two of 
bees will be found jammed against 
e screens, and some of the larvae 
ll be black in color due _ to 

essive heat. Such cases are not 
vays fatal if there are enough 
ilthy bees left to clean up the 

1 brood and if the queen is not 

ired, 


bees. 


In more extreme cases the entire 
id dies including the emerging 
and sometimes as much as 90% 
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of the adult bees. The combs often 
melt down and the honey runs down 
the combs and out of the entrances. 
Such a colony will be a total loss. 
The balance of the bees are so worn 
out that they become worthless. 

In mild cases where the loss in the 
field force of the colony is not more 
than a pound or two of bees, and the 
brood shows less than 50% mortality, 
the colony may be rebuilt by feeding 


sugar sirup (half sugar and _ half 
water) for a short period. If the 
queen has been injured it may be 


well to replace her with a new one 
as soon as possible. In more extreme 
cases where 90% of the brood is 
dead, it is best to place the combs 
above a normal colony and let them 
clean out the dead brood. Should 
the combs be overheated to the point 
where they melt down, they are not 
worth salvaging but should be melted 
up for wax. 

In a mild case of overheating, more 
bees may be given to the colony if 
the combs are still serviceable and 
the queen uninjured. Or if the over- 
heating occurs at the beginning of 
a honeyflow it may be best to unite 
them with another colony of medium 
strength. In Massachusetts, where 
the honeyflows follow through the 
summer months and into September, 
I have often been able to rebuild 
such colonies profitably. In a section 
such as Vermont where clover honey 
is the main and only crop, uniting 
them with normal 
best policy. 


colonies is the 


Massachusetts. 
+o > 


Drug Plants of 
Africa 


A new book, 
Africa” by Dr. 


Plants of 
S. Githens, 


“Drug 
Thomas 


has recently come from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press at 
Philadelphia. It can be obtained 


directly from the publisher for $2.25. 
The greater part of the book is de- 
voted to a list of drug plants, the 
purpose for which they are used, and 
their place of origin. 

There is unusual interest in drug 
plants among beemen of late, since 
so many of them are good honey 
plants and there is possible profit to 
be made by cultivating them to sup- 
ply the drug trade while at the same 
time providing bee pasture. 


Truax writing in 





Patricia “The 


Crown” has a nicely illustrated and 
well authenticated article on “Honey 
“The 


Nature’s Sweetest Job.” 





FRED W. MUTH 

When Fred W. Muth of Cincinnati 
passed away on May 7, another of the 
links with the old stalwarts who 
made up the beginnings of modern 
American beekeeping was severed. 

Charles F. Muth, Fred’s father, 
started keeping bees on top of his 
house in 1858, was successful from 
the start, persuaded others to keep 
bees, and sold their honey through 
his grocery as well as furnishing the 
new beekeepers with their equip- 
ment. 

A look back through the old Amer- 
ican Bee Journals reveals that Chas. 
F. Muth advertised in that magazine 
as early as 1879, in the same year that 
the Dadants were offering full colo- 
headed by imported Italian 
queens. 

The Fred W. Muth Co. succeeded 
the business of Chas. F. Muth, both as 
buyers and packers of honey and in 
the distribution of bee supplies. The 
name will continue with Clifford F. 
Muth as president of the company, 
and associated with him a member 
of the fourth generation, Clifford Jr. 

In writing us, Clifford F. comments 
on the athletic ability of Fred Muth 
in his earlier days. He had aspirations 
to become a professional boxer, but 
a trial with the with Jim 
Corbett, then the champion, quickly 
convinced him that bees were less of 
He “never met so much 
two rounds, even in a 


nies 


gloves 


a menace. 
leather in 
tannery.” 
- —e : ; 
Crown” is the house organ of the 
Crown Cork and Seal Co., makers 
of caps and closures, many of which 
have been used on honey packages. 
The article is the first feature in their 
June issue. 
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O survive in his world of fine 
margins, the small producer 
must be a “Jack-of-all- 

trades” like the country doctor. He 
must combine the qualities of a good 
salesman, a distributor, an adver- 
tising agency and a good psycholo- 
gist all in one. These “phantom” 
personalities must be carried on a 


payroll as overhead against the 
wholesale and retail price of his 
product. As a result, this Jekyll- 


Hyde of the honey industry must be 
an energetic individual who can 
“cover the ground,” who knows the 
value of a quality product, and who 
is convinced that he has it; who 
knows honey psychology and the 
technique necessary to get ideas 
across. Any small producer who is 
fortunate enough to have such talents 
can command an advantage in the 
honey business. 


Sales Psychology 
The glamour of getting food “direct 
from the producer” plus the common 
belief that home-grown foods are 
superior to those purchased in the 
stores provide the chief incentives 
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Jekyll-Hyde, the Small Producer 


by Charles W. Gouget 





for roadside buying. 


Although ac- 
tual differences in taste, quality, or 


health properties may be more 
psychological than real, this common 
fallacy can work to the advantage 
of the small producer. To the 
customer this very “real” difference 
between store honey and honey sold 
at the apiary lies, un- 
consciously, in the personality of the 
beekeeper with whom he comes in 
contact. Since there is considerable 


probably 





satisfaction and pleasure derived 
from “rubbing elbows” with the 
person who can produce a quality 
product, honey purchased at the api 
ary has a personality, while hone, 
that has traveled thousands of miles 
before it reaches the consumer has 
lost its glamour. This places the smal! 
producer in a favored position to sell 
his product direct to the consumer at 
retail prices. 

Due to personal contact with th: 
public at the apiary many factors be 
sides the appearance of the hone 
can be used to demonstrate th 
superiority of the product. Allowin 
the customer to taste the natura 
unadulterated honey always hel; 
to complete a sale. In addition, th 
beekeeper can demonstrate superi 
preparation—that the honey is ex 
tracted from selected combs, prope! 


ly aged, that it is prepared und 
sanitary conditions untouched b: 
hands, and that the natural flavo 


is not impaired by overheating. Mo: 
people think of honey in terms 0 
price, and few have any idea of the 
amount of preparation that goes int 
each pound. Public education of thi: 
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<ind will help to justify a reasonable 
rice for honey and will help to sell 
nore of it. Today, people are as 
juch interested in how a commodity 
s prepared. as they are in how it 
0ks. 
Sales Promotion 

Unlike year-round staples, honey 
t present is a seasonal commodity 
vhich is brought to the attention of 
the public only once a year with each 
new crop. After Christmas, how- 
ever, people begin to forget about 
honey because many have satisfied 
their desires temporarily, and they 
are not reminded again of their needs 
by local advertising. As the weather 
becomes warmer there is less and 
less desire for energy foods so that 
honey sales drov off. Each new crop, 
therefore, means that the small pro- 
ducer must make a new effort to 
bring the public out of its “hiber- 
nation” and make it again “honey 
conscious.” This fact, of course, 
means yearly sales build-up, and 
much wasted effort through lack of 
year round interest in honey. 
Obviously the progressive bee- 
keeper must increase his retail con- 
tacts and supplement these with a 
roadside stand, if possible, and 
wholesale selling in quantity lots. 
He must not miss an opportunity to 
keep the idea of honey before his 
public through many channels: in 
stores, at bazaars, and in local papers. 
Over a period of years he should 
build up a selected clientele who be- 
lieve that his product is superior. 
People will pay a premium for a 
product if they know that it is good. 


A Way To Make 
Increase 


The honeyflow here begins in the 
spring, lasts a few weeks and dries 
up during the summer, with a little 
flow during the fall. In early spring, 
| encourage population increases so 

to have a large number of bees 
of the right age for gathering nectar. 
Thus, as soon as the flow ceases, the 

lonies are full of bees with nothing 
do but eat their stores. That is 

e time I make increase. 

From the larger colonies which can 

rd to lose some of their popu- 
tion I remove one or two combs of 
od and bees, placing them with 

combs of honey in a body to- 

her and adding a young queen. I 

) shake bees from an _ equal 
iber of combs in other hives into 
new colony. The bees will soon 
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Roadside Stands 


The location of a roadside stand is 
of primary importance to the bee- 
keeper who intends to dispose of 
most of his product at retail prices. 
Ordinarily, if he intends to move 
much honey, the stand must be lo- 
cated on a highway where the traffic 
is heavy. Since little honey will 
move on side roads or other in- 
conspicuous places, it may pay the 
beekeeper to rent a small piece of 
land on a nearby highway. If pos- 
sible, the stand should be in a con- 
spicuous where automobiles 
can stop conveniently, such as a 
curve in the road, or at the top of 
an elevation, but never at the foot 
of a hill if it can be avoided. An at- 
tractive setting, which is neat, shady, 
and inviting is an Roadside 
signs vlaced at some distance in both 
directions from the stand should 
create an appetite in the tourist and 
prepare him for the inroad on his 
pocketbook. An expensive stand 
does not necessarily guarantee honey 
sales; on the contrary, a pretentious 
one may create the illusion of com- 
mercialization which will tend to 
minimize the “home-grown” effect. 
Often a large table with an attractive 
array of honey jars and comb honey 
will sell just as much. Also, the bee- 
keeper who handles too many other 
articles with honey detracts from his 
honey and often develops a 
junky stand which loses its appeal to 
the public. 


place 


asset. 


sales 


The Goldfish Bowl 


Since the small producer deals di 


become acclimated and the queen can 
be introduced by any of the 
methods. 

If the queen lays heavily and the 
dearth of nectar is long, it may be 
necessary to feed them until the fall 
flow begins. If your efforts are suc 
and the fall sufficient, 
you will have another colony almost 
as strong as the parent colonies. If 
they do not build uv well, it may be 
necessary to feed winter stores 

L. J 


usual 


cessful flow 


Jordan, 
South Carolina 


Giant Toad of 
Australia 


The “Australasian Beekeeper” is 
the statement that the 
Giant Toad (Bufo marinus) is already 
well distributed throughout Queens- 
land 


source of a 


in Australia and is spreading 


rectly with the public at the apiary 
he is always in a “goldfish bowl”; 
consequently he should always have 
his best foot forward. His personal 
appearance must be appropriate fo 
handling a food product, and his 
personality should be cheerful and 
sociable. Peovle will continue to buy 
where they like the proprietor. 
Factors that make for shiftless or 
sloppy production should be avoided 
If the honey shack, it 
should be revaired and made attrac 
tive with a few 


house is a 


flowers and shrubs 
to provide a more pleasing approach. 
Shacks that have housed poultry or 
farm animals should not be used un- 
less they are entirely revamped, be 
cause of the danger of contamination 
and because of the adverse effect on 
the customer. Bees flying in and 
about the honey house keep 
customers away, and indicates care- 
lessness. Dirty floors, dead bees, and 
sticky jars with odd tops show un- 
professional handling and lack of 
organization. On the other hand, 
neatness and order produced by the 
spotless appearance of the honey 
house, and the efficient and orderly 
arrangement of its fixed equipment 
together with artistic honey displays 
in well-chosen positions will help to 
maintain a professional atmosphere 


also 


consistent with the handling of a 
quality food product. Nothing can 
advertise honey better. The small 


producer occupies a key position in 
doing great good for, or harm to the 
honey industry 


Illinoi 


into New South Wales. So far effort 
to combat it have proved ineffective 
and some experts predict that it may 
prove of greater menace than was the 
rabbit a few years ago. 

The toads feed after nightfall and 
sometimes can decimate a hive in two 
or three weeks. Putting the hive on 
stilts or surrounding it with fine 
mesh wire seems the only recourse 


and such methods are expensive. 


+o-> 


Apiculture of 
China 


China 
monthly 
China,” 


follows Japan with a new 
“Apiculture of 
published in Peiping. Our 
education translation, ex 
cept that you begin 
at the last page and read backwards 
and upwards. Why not? 


paper, 


forbids a 


that we know 











ODAY Mr. Jarvis, the bee 


man, came to look over the 

hives and put on new 
supers. He is the county bee in- 
spector and we run thirty hives of 
bees on shares, the farm furnishing 
the equipment and bees, the in- 
spector caring for them. 

The thirty hives stand on the side 
of the hill above the Big House, 
sheltered from the north winds in 
winter and thunderstorms in summer 
by a ledge of pink and red sandstone 
rock. Along the road at the edge of 
the pasture and around the barnyard 
of the big barn, is a row of big locust 
trees planted there to feed the bees. 
They serve not only the bees but 
they add immeasurably to the beauty 
of the landscape and in the still 
evenings when they are in blosson 
their heavy perfume drifts all the 
way past the bass pond up to the Big 
House. They represent neither much 
expense nor much trouble—a few 
hours’ work with a spade and few 
cuttings thrust into the ground. 

Mr. Jarvis is a frail little man who 
took up bees because his health was 
too bad to work any longer in the 
shop where he made his living. That 
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Bees at 


Malabar Harm 


Taken from the Book “Pleasant Valley” 


written by Louis Bromfield, 


(Copyright, Harper & Brothers, 1945, 
by permission of the author) 


Louis Bromfield, also author of ‘The 
Farm,” “The Rains Came,” “The World We 
Live In,” and many other books. “Pleasant 
Valley” is a record of personal experiences 
at the author's farm in Ohio, by a man who 
believes that agriculture is the keystone 


was a long time ago and years have 
made him expert. He has bees of 
his own, placed in orchards all over 
the county. Indeed, bees are his 
whole life. To be a good beekeeper 
that is necessary, for bees are a com- 
plicated business, or rather a pro- 
fession in which there is a need for 
art. The true beekeeper has to be 
gentle and good-tempered. There are 
some people who naturally rouse 
the bad temper of bees and they are 
very temperamental creatures. They 
suffer from the heat, and become like 
humans, uneasy and short-tempered 
in the hot, muggy stillness which 
precedes the thunderstorm. 


Three times Mr. Jarvis had come 
to our shaded hillside that week and 
each time sudden thunderstorms had 
made the bees angry and hard to 
work with. And now on the fourth 
visit the air was hot and still and 
there were thunderclouds like great 
heaps of lemon sherbet in the west. 
It was still not good time to work 
with the bees but Mr. Jarvis was 
worried about’ some of the hives 
swarming while he was away. He 
knew that in each hive there were 
queen cells. If the ruling queen 


of our economic structure. 


neglected to open one of the cell 
tear out the grub and murder it a 
was her habit, a new queen might 
hatch and take part or all of th 
swarm with her. It had happened 
before. We had lost swarms that 
went off to establish themselves 
hollow trees in the deep woods. The) 
had a liking for hollow basswood 
perhaps because just outside the 
door in the spring of the year hung 
the most delectable of nectar-fill« 
blossoms. 


So Mr. Jarvis put on his be 
bonnet, rolled up his sleeves, pick« 
up his smoke-bellows and went t 
work. Usually he scorns both bonnet 
and bellows but on this day the bes 
were, as he put it, “Very sassy.” 

But Mr. Jarvis went to work wit 
his bee bonnet tied about his thro 
and his sleeves rolled up. A wl 
of smoke from his bellows, meant t 
stupefy and calm the bees, had ve! 
little effect. The hive was what be: 
keepers call “a strong one,” with 
big and healthy population. He lift« 
off the top “super” where the firs 
honey of the season, drawn from tl! 
spring flowers, the apple and pea 
blossoms and the blossoms of th 
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black locust trees, was stored. Al- 
eady in June it was so heavy that 
t taxed Mr. Jarvis’ frail strength. 
Inside there were hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of bees busy at their 
narvelously organized work, moving 
ibout capping cells, feeding the 
young grubs that were to become 
drones and workers. Somewhere 
umong them was the queen sur- 
rounded by the cabinet of workers 
who constantly attend her. 

Despite the heat and the distant 
thunder it was pleasant there on the 
hillside among the ferns and colum- 
bines and wild raspberries. And 
there was pleasure in the sight of the 
hives heavy already with honey. 

Mr. Jarvis got stung once and then 
again and again. They couldn’t get 
at his face because of the bee bonnet 
but they attacked fiercely his bare 
hands and arms. “Darn!” said Mr. 
Jarvis, ‘““They’re really ornery today.” 
Then as we watched, a dive-bomber 
bee came out of nowhere and landed 
on one side of my head. There was 
a sharp pain followed by a burning, 





Spirits Run 


by A. W. Kehl 


HEN writing of spirits, I am 
referring neither to those 
mentioned in stories at 
Hallowe’en time nor to the alcoholic 
beverages masqueraded under that 
name, but what I am referring to is 
the new life and enthusiasm shown 
by a number of beekeeping associ- 
ations which it has been my pleasure 
to attend in the past few months. 
Before going into details may I just 
reminisce a bit and cite the change 
of attitude that has taken place in 
a number of different ways. My 
ersonal experience with the bee- 
eeping industry is_ short-lived, 
iting back but a year and a half. As 
representative of a manufacturing 
yncern which supplies the needs of 
ekeepers, it was my pleasure to 
ttend a number of meetings of bee- 
epers in the summer of 1947. At 
se meetings I found it almost 
‘essary to hide my identity lest I 
mobbed by the beekeepers want- 
‘ to known how soon they could 
one thousand complete hives, 
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itchy sensation. I had been stung 
before when I helped Mr. Jarvis. It 
wasn’t exactly a pleasant sensation 
but I wanted to learn about bees and 
anyone who has ever had to do with 
bees knows that one doesn’t learn 
overnight. A great many people 
believe that to have unlimited quan- 
tities of honey all one has to do is set 
up a hive and place a swarm of bees 
in it. It is not like that. I have the 
same respect for Mr. Jarvis that I 
have for a great scientist. He knows 
about bees and that is something 
something which can’t be learned out 
of books. 

These thirty hives of bees play a 
large part in the economy of Malabar. 
They cost us nothing beyond the 
original investment for Mr. Jarvis 
tends them and we share the honey. 
When for a few days sugar became 
unobtainable, it did not matter to the 
families of Malabar, for honey and 
maple sugar took the place in baking 
cakes, in tea or coffee, on breakfast 
food, in all the countless 
sugar. 


uses for 


High, or 





more or less, and accepting prac- 
tically no excuse for a delay of more 
than two or three days. 

At this time honey was bringing a 
premium price and everyone seemed 
quite enthused about the future of 
the honey industry. As time went on 
and fall meetings began to approach, 
there was a considerable drop in the 
demands placed upon us for equip- 
ment, and suddenly we learned that 
we had more honey on hand in this 
great country of ours than we knew 
what to do with. Prices dropped 
steadily and by the time the winter 
meetings rolled around I could quite 
boldly approach people and ask them 
if they didn’t care to purchase a few 
hives. The picture was quite re- 
versed. Bee supplies were plentiful; 
honey prices were terrifically low. 

Quite often when attending the 
winter meetings of beekeepers it 
was necessary to carry an extra spare 
towel to remove all the dampness 
that accumulated on one’s shoulder. 
The summer meetings of 1948 were 


It’s About ‘Time 








But the economic benefits do not 
end there. The thousands of bees 
work for us in pollinating fruit—the 
apple and peach and pear and plum 
trees, the strawberries and the rasp- 
berry blossoms for which they ap- 
pear to have a passion. From plant 
to tree, from blossom to blossom, 
they go dusting flower after flower 
with the pollen carried on their tiny 
furry legs. They work the wild 
white clover, the Dutch clover, the 
Ladino, the alfalfa, the alsike, polli- 
nating flowers which otherwise might 
go sterile, and slowly as the years 
passed, the evidence of their work 
showed up not only in yields of clover 
seed and the thickening of pastures 
and meadow growth, but along the 
roadside and in long-dead gullies 
where the seed of white Dutch and 
Ladino clover drifted mysteriously 
in and started legumes growing 
where before there had been only 
weeds or bare ground. They played 
a big role in the balance of Nature 
which we were endeavoring to set 
up again on poor, wrecked land. 








quite repetitious of the winter meet- 


’47. Beekeepers were re- 
-too much honey, too low a 
high. But as 
round of beekeepers’ 
approached full swing, 
several things became evident. Bee- 
keepers are again selling their 
They’re not content to sit 
at home and wait for the customers 
to call and ask them for their product, 
but they’re getting out and going to 
work and moving goodly quan- 
tities at fair prices. The beekeepers’ 
meetings are not the over-confident, 
babbling affairs they were in 1947 
nor are they the dirges of this past 
summer. Beekeepers’ meetings are 
full of enthusiasm. Beekeepers are 
anxious to learn how to merchandise 
their product better and the answers 
are being found. Honey is moving 
again, prices are going up, and bee- 
keepers’ profits along with them. 
Now it can surely be said that 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 


ing of 

marking 
price, supplies 
the winter 
meetings 


too 


honey. 
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The Language of Bees 


Address by Dr. Karl von Frisch 


PPEARING before a_ large 

audience nineteen years after 

he had delivered a similar 
lecture at Iowa City on the behavior 
of honey bees, Dr. Frisch charmed 
his listeners and left no doubt in the 
mind of anyone who heard him and 
saw his slides and movies that he has 
correctly interpreted the way in 
which bees communicate to one 
another not only that they have 
found a source of food, but also cer- 
tain information concerning the plant 
source and its direction and distance 
from the hive. 

To enable him to study many indi- 
vidual bees, Frisch uses a nine-frame 
observation hive constructed so that 
he can see every bee in the colony. 
He has developed a system of mark- 
ing bees, using five colors in three 
positions on the body of the bee—the 
fore part of the thorax, the rear of 
the thorax, and the tip of the ab- 
domen. He thus is able to number 
individual bees up to 599. 

In his early studies, using feeding 
dishes at the four points of the 
compass as well as flower bouquets 
of cyclamen and phlox, he became 
convinced that bees in some way 
communicated with one another. He 
observed that the homing bee first 
delivers its nectar to other house 
bees and then begins to dance. Other 
bees were observed to be interested 
in the antics and contacted the body 
of the dancing bee with their an- 
tennae, occasionally receiving a sip 
of the nectar from the dancing bee. 

In one experiment he fed bees on 
a scentless surface, a sugar sirup 
that had a peculiar floral scent. He 
also fed bees sirup that had no scent, 
but in such a way that the bee 
alighted in an open flower while 
taking up the sirup from the specially 
constructed feeder. In both cases 
the bees returned to the hive and 
performed the dance and other bees 
left the hive to seek out the source of 
the sirup. Thus he proved that the 
scent of the source of food is com- 
municated to other bees both by body 
scent and by the scent of the nectar 
or sirup. To prove this point further, 
he fed bees a sirup scented with one 
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In performing the round dance, the bee 
dances in circles—sometimes after a semi- 
circle, but mostly after two circles, it 
turns in the opposite direction; thus 
dancing clockwise and counterclockwise. 
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In the tail-wagging dance the bee dances a 
semicircle to one side, then runs straight 
back to the starting point, dances a semi- 
circle to the other side, runs again straight 
back to the starting point and so forth. In 
the straight run the bee waggles its ab- 
domen—a typical feature of this form of 
dance. (Courtesy The Bulletin of Animal 
Behavior). 





type of flower while causing them to 
alight on another floral source. When 
feeders of this type were near the 
hive, he found that other bees sought 
and worked both types of floral 
sources; but with the feeders at a 
great distance from the hive, the 
body scent was lost in flying to the 


_hive and other bees worked only the 


source used to scent the sirup. 


He learned that the dance is only 
performed when the supply of food 
is abundant and is discontinued when 
there is a scarcity. The same is als 
true when the sugar concentration of 
the nectar or sirup becomes too low: 
the dance is the most vigorous when 
sugar concentrations are high. 

Frisch then told that the homing 
bee performs two types of dances- 
the round dance and the tail-wagging 
dance. The round dance is_ per 
formed when the source of food is 
near the hive. Other bees observing 
the round dance leave the hive and 
fly in all directions seeking the food 
within 200 meters of the hive. When 
the source of food is more than 200 
meters away from the hive, the 
homing bee performs the tail-wag 
ging dance. Thus is communicated 
to other bees within the hive the fact 
that the source of food is near or at 
a distance from the colony. He veri 
fied this fact by moving the sam«¢ 
feeder from a location near the hiv: 
to one farther away, watching th« 
dance change from the round danc: 
to the tail-wagging dance. When th: 
procedure was reversed by movin: 
the feeder toward the hive, the danc« 
changed to the round dance. 

He also has determined that th 
number of turns or circles made b) 
the tail-wagging dance indicates th: 
distance to the source of food. Fron 
results of more than 300 observation 
he was able to determine, accordin 
to the number of turns within % of : 
minute, the approximate distance 0! 
the source of food from the hive—th« 
greater the distance, the fewer be 
come the number of turns made by 
the dancing bee. 

Frisch also found that the directio! 
of the tail-wagging, straight run ol 
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the dancing bee communicates to 
ther bees the direction of the source 
if food from the hive, as well as the 
listance. Through an_— extensive 
series of experiments he was able to 
how that bees use the sun as a 
‘compass in flying to and from the 
hive to a source of food. In the dark 
ive on a vertical comb, this sense 
if direction is interpreted by the bee 
through a sense of gravity. Thus if 
the source of food is in a direction 
at a 60° angle from the sun, the 
lancing bee describes a straight run 
at an angle 60° to the right or 
left of vertical, as the case may be. 
If the source of food is in a direct 
line toward the sun, the dancing bee 
runs directly upward; if the source 
is in a direct line away from the sun, 
she runs directly downward. 

To study the problem of direction 
further, Frisch wondered what bees 
would do if they had to fly a detour 
such as flying around a mountain to 
a source of food. He found that even 
though the bees could not fly to the 
source in a straight line, when the 
homing bee performed her dance she 
ran in a straight line indicating a 
direct bee line to the source. Re- 
peating the experiment with the hive 
placed on one side of a cliff and the 
feeder on the other side, the bees 
fooled him by flying a straight line 
up and over the cliff for the distance 
traveled in this case was less than 
by flying around the cliff. 

Continuing his experiments, he 


turned his observation hive to a hori- 
zontal position so that the bees could 
not interpret the sense of direction 
through a sense of gravity. He found 
that in the light, the straight run of 
the dance was rerformed in the exact 
direction toward the source of food. 
When the horizontal combs were 
covered by a dark tent, the dancing 
bees were completely confused inas- 
much as they could neither interpret 
the direction through a sense of light 
or a sense of gravity. 

Inasmuch as his observation hive 
in the horizontal position was shaded 
from the rays of the sun, Frisch 
wondered how the bees determined 
their sense of direction. When one 
side of the tent was removed so that 
they could see the blue sky but not 
the sun, the order of the dance was 
restored. Next he installed a tube 
in the side of the tent so that the bees 
could get only a small glimpse of the 
sky. When the tube was covered, 
they were confused and could not 
perform the dance correctly; when 
the cover was removed they again 
performed the dance in the direction 
of the food source; and when a mirror 
was placed in front of the tube re- 
flecting the light from a different 
direction the dance was changed to 
another direction. Through these and 
other experiments Frisch showed that 
bees not only determine direction 
from the rays of the sun, but also 
from the reflected and diffused light 
from the blue sky. 


He recalled observations that on 
a warm clear day, bees can be seen 
transferring nectar to house bees on 
the alighting board of the hive out- 
side of the entrance, and even per- 
forming the dance in the horizontal 
position at this point. Thus dancing 
on this horizontal plane, the straight 
run is performed in the direction to- 
ward the source of food, while 
within the dark hive on a vertical 
wax comb, the dance is interpreted 
through their sense of gravity. 

Using a good motion picture of the 
two types of dances and clearly 
pointing out the dancing bees, the 
number of turns in % minute, and 
the straight run of the tail-wagging 
dance, Frisch convinced everyone that 
this truly is the way in which bees 
communicate to each other that they 
have found a source of food, certain 
information concerning the nature of 
the source, the distance to it, and its 
direction from the hive. 

He closed his excellent address 
with a true story of the time when 
his assistants, during his absence for 
several days, had moved the feeders 
they had been using in the experi- 
ments. Frisch wanted to know where 
they had moved them and they 
replied that he could go ask the bees. 
So, taking his stop watch, he went 
to ask the bees, who not only told 
him that the feeders were 250 meters 
away, but also the exact direction. 


[ As reported by Roy A. Grout]. 





Dividing Bees Like Scrambled Eggs 


by Benjamin F. Morris 


AST summer a neighbor asked 
me to help him establish four 
colonies of bees which he was 

buying for his farm thirty miles 
away. He knew absolutely nothing 
about them but wanted to learn. So 
| went with him, going through an 
elaborate process of screening the en- 
trances one evening and loading 
‘them into the back of his coupe. They 
vere in double hive bodies and heavy 
ith bees and honey. 
His location was a shady spot, but 
low ground along a ditch. I ob- 
cted, fearing an overflow, but he 
ured me it had never been known 
flood, being only a few rods from 
‘source. There we placed the hives 
chunks of wood and rocks. 


July, 1949 


He chopped down a_ good-sized 
tree which fell across and into that 
ditch just below the beehives, which 
proved lucky for him later. 

Within a couple of weeks he came 
rushing over in his car, and asked 
if I would help him with his bees. 
He said he had spent half the night 
wading in rushing water trying to 
rescue his colonies, but did not get 
all of them out. Finally I learned 
that there had been a cloudburst and 
that not only down that ditch but 
across his field had come a flood of 
water washing out his truck garden 
and carrying away his four colonies. 
If it had not been for that treetop, 
not one could he have stopped. He 
thought half the bees were drowned 


and he did not know what to do 
about those remaining. 

I dropped everything and we 
hastened that thirty miles to do what 
we could to save them. Such a sight! 
If you love and respect bees as I do, 
then you know how badly I felt to 
see that pile of broken hives with 
bees clustered all over them, waiting 
helplessly to be rescued. Bees gen- 
erally know what to do next, but 
these did not. Some hovered over the 
spot where we had located them at 
first, but they found only mud to 
alight on. 

First we took a hive body, shook 
out the water from the combs and 
placed it with a bottom board and 

(Please turn to page 356) 
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Another of Mrs. Woodrow Miller's —= catches at the Federation meeting in St. Louis. 
g 


George Nagel (Louisville Advertisin 
“Bee ties.” Really nice ties. 


and Mrs. Nagel gander at one of Walter Kelley's 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. caught this bee (maybe feeding the queen larva). 
It is a blow-up of one frame of a long movie film, the “Honey Bee.” (Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York). 


Kansas City beekeepers make a pleasure of beekeeping. 


folks sit it out at the home of Dr. Laffoon. (Picture from 
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Here the Western Missouri 


r. Ferguson—The Honey Mart). 





New Film On 
Bees 


A new sound film in color is being 
sponsored by the Sioux Honey 
Association. Prepared chiefly by 
one the Sioux directors, Henry 
Schaefer, with help from Newman 
Lyle on the recordings, the film is of 
high grade. It runs about twenty- 
two minutes. Some of the takes of 
the queen emerging from her cell, of 
the queen laying, etc., are not to be 
surpassed. The film is for loan, but 
so far the demand has been too heavy 
to supply. 


Beehive State Has 
Bee Shortage! 


Frank G. Shelley, executive secre- 
tary of the Utah State Farm Bureau 
Federation says the Beehive State 
has a critical shortage of bees. 

The size of this year’s raspberry 
crop, now at bud stage, depends on 
good pollination, and fruit growers 
are concerned over the bee dearth 
Cherry growers did something about 
it—they brought in California bees to 
insure pollination. 

Opinions differ as to why the Bee- 
hive State has a scarcity of bees 
Alternately accused and defended 
are the smelter fumes, fruit tre¢ 
spraying, molasses-mixed poisoned 
grasshopper bait, and foulbrood. 

Whatever the reason for the deci 
mation of bees, their absence means 
light pollination and light crops, says 
Mr. Shelley. 

Glen Perrins, Utah 


Canadian 
Government 
Purchasing Honey 


The Canadian Government is offe! 
ing to buy extracted and properly 
pasteurized honey, packed in 60 01 
70 pound tins, delivered at Montrea 
for export. Five million pounds ar‘ 
to be bought and offerings may b¢ 
made until July 31. Prices rang 
from 10% cents for dark to 12 cents 
for amber, 13 cents for golden and 
14 cents for white. 

Address inquiries and offerings t 
the Agricultural Price Support Board, 
Confederation Building, Ottawa. 
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Calcium Gluconate for Bee Stings 


In the Bulletin of the U. S. Army Medical Department for March 1949, a 
ase of multiple bee stings is reported by Michael F. Kofzalka, M. D. It con- 
erns a twenty-six year old officer who was stationed at Kauai in Hawaii 
n 1944. 

While returning from a mountain patrol, the officer leaped to a mountain 
dge which was occupied by a swarm of bees. Thousands of them crawled 
ver his body inflicting hundreds of stings. He tried to scramble to safety 
ut lost consciousness, during which time the bees continued to sting him. 

He was found ten hours later and taken to a hospital for treatment. Over 
three hundred stings were removed from his head, scalp, and neck alone, 
and the poison of the many stings had diffused through his body. 

The swollen areas were bathed copiously with hot, wet dressings of dilute 
iromatic spirits of ammonia, and epinephrine hydrochloride was administered 

every one to two hours. Since there was no response to the epinephrine, ten 
cubic centimeters of ten per cent calcium gluconate was given intra- 
venously with marked relief of symptoms. Thereafter, calcium gluconate was 
given twice within twenty-four hours with striking relief of symptoms. Ice 
cold compresses of a saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate also were ap- 
plied. 

Apparently the calcium gluconate neutralized the toxic effect of the bee 
venom for the patient soon recovered. The report also suggests that the 
newer antihistaminic drugs, which were unavailable at that time, might 
be worth a trial. 


Some Rules for Selling Honey 


For success in selling honey to stores (which I have found more profitable 
than house-to-house selling) follow these rules: 

1. Dress neatly when calling on merchants, and limit your calls to week 
days, as they are usually too busy on Saturdays. 

2. Have an open carrier containing your samples. 

3. Wait until the retailer has some free time to talk with you and then ap- 
proach the subject directly. 
comb honey, freshly packed. 

If the retailer is interested, make arrangements to leave the desired amount 
of honey with him at regular intervals, perhaps every two weeks, on con- 
signment if he wishes. By contacting a number of merchants, you can build 
up a regular route. By following these rules, I have averaged eight hundred 
dollars monthly on eight days route work a month. 

Charles A. Peet, Nineveh, N. Y. 


Give some free samples of honey in jars, or 


Clover Pollination 


Just how much bees increase the clover yield is always a guess, but I be- 
lieve one or two colonies per acre would help yield twice as much in seed 
as the honey they produce. We had twenty acres of Ladino clover that 
yielded over two bushels per acre and a lot shattered off. We had two colonies 
per acre in the field. One field of red clover gave one bushel per acre while 
another yielded five bushel. 
and weeds. 

re in bloom. 
Our bees are placed along the north and east sides of the field. As most 
our wind is from the south and west at this season, more clover scent 
rifts to the hives in this position. We also drop sugar-soaked clover heads 
front of the hive entrances each morning during the blooming period. 
Our soil is of a white oak type which is well adapted to seed production. 
‘he black or Grundy type is poor. Potash is also quite a factor in seed pro- 
iction. 

If 1 were producing Ladino and red clover, I would not plant sweet clover 
cause it draws bees from the other clovers unless they bloom at different 
nes. The use of bees should not be overlooked in seed production. 

Corliss Williams, Iowa. 


This difference was partly due to grasshoppers 
We will spray our clover fields this year, but not when they 


f 
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Darnell Carter, 22-month old son of 
Floyd Carter of Minnesota, doesn’t seem 
too grieved about the bee sting which all 
but closed both his eyes. Honey has been 
his only sweetening since birth—he loves 
it on cereal, in fruit juices, on bread and 
by the spoonful. 


Flowers and fruit of the cocoanut which 
yields fine flavored honey in Martinique. 
The mango is also a good honey producer. 
(Father Delawarde). 


Bill Wicht, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, not 
only has a novel hive stand (see last 
month) but his yard has a novel “swing” 
in arrangement. Very attractive among 
those trees. 
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The Cover Picture 


Ida KE. Richardson 


Publicity Expert 


(Upper picture) Mrs. Richardson, member 
of the Publicity Committee of the Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers Association for the past 
eighteen years, and Chairman at present. 

(Center) This picture was taken at the 
time of her son's wedding in 1940, and is a 


favorite of her friends. 
(Lower) Mrs. 
honey recipe. 


URING the many years Mrs. 

Richardson has served on 

the Publicity Committee of 
the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation she has handled regional, state, 
and local honey exhibits and col- 
laborated with others in writing 
pamphlets and answering innumer- 
able letters of inquiry. Her most 
valuable contribution to the Associ- 
ation has been the reporting of bee- 
keepers’ meetings in the “Connecticut 
Honey Bee” and the collecting and 
careful editing of honey recipes for 
publication. 

A business college graduate, her 
education has made her a good re- 
porter and her profession as a nurse 
has made her keenly aware of the 
medicinal and nutritional value of 
honey. She has great energy and 
enthusiasm for whatever she under- 
takes. This zest for life is best ex- 
pressed in her own words: 


MAIN THOROUGHFARE VERSUS 
SIDE STREETS 


My Idea of a Good Life 


“If you want to enjoy life to its 
fullest extent, live it fully. Have a 
main thoroughfare for your life 
work, but be sure there are many 
side streets named Side Interest 
branching off, each settled with 
several pleasant homes of thought 
and a factory of action here and 
there. 

“Sometimes a side street will be- 
come so well traveled IT will become 
the main thoroughfare. As the vears 


Richardson 


studying a 


pass, some streets are so neglected 
they grass-grown and art 
finally barred from travel. Perchanc: 
a few houses are built in anothe: 
section and you suddenly discove! 
a new street has been opened. 


become 


“This way your life has embraced 
a large territory instead of just 
trudging along one path. Life so 
lived never has a chance to become 
monotonous any more than a rive! 
receiving additions from small brooks 
along its course can become stagnant 


“Following out this metaphor, | 
find in my sixty-four years of life 
side streets of church, grange, musi 
and poetry as well as beekeepins 
interests. 

“My first interest in bees began 
many years ago when a doctor re 
moved sugar and starches from my 
diet for a period of months, but al 
lowed me to use honey. From the 
product to the producer is a short 
step. 

“All my life I had detested an 
avoided insects of all kinds but he 
Was an insect that was absorbing! 
different—a species whose commun: 
life amazing and whose a 
sistance in nature’s work was of u! 
told value. 


was 


“At first I thought the tales tl! 
old beekeeper told me were rath: 
farfetched. I acquired a hive of be« 
and by observation concluded t! 
half had not been told! After twent 
years of study I am still learnin 
new facts about the 
ways to use honey.” 


bees and ne' 
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Supers—Not Just For Honey 


URIOSITY pulled the old Bee 

Master away from his bee 

yard to his neighbor’s small 

row of hives. Evidently John had 

been putting on supers as the muggy 

days and showery storms of the past 

week had ushered in a honeyflow that 

promised to mean something in the 
way of a crop. 

John was nowhere to be found, 
but Mr. Miller, having brought his 
lighted smoker with him, peeked into 
the first hive—two supers of new 
foundation! “Not so good,” he 
muttered, removing the supers to 
take a glance at the brood body. It 
was crowded with new honey. 

He closed the hive wondering what 
All John’s bees had been 
started from packages on foundation. 
They had drawn most of the combs 
in the brood nest, and progressed 
well toward being full colonies. But 
the bees could not be expected to 
draw the foundation in the supers 
until they had used all the extra 
space below for honey storage. That 
was an open invitation to swarming, 
as John was using shallow supers 
and could not exchange combs with 
the drawn ones in the brood nest to 
bait the bees into the supers as may 
be done easily with full-depth Lang- 
stroth hives. 

As he was pondering, a_ voice 
startled him: “What are you doing 
trespassing in my bee yard?” and a 
hearty laugh followed his look of 

prise. It was John himself, who 

| found time for a few moments 
th his bees. 

I was wondering what we could 
to get your bees into the supers. 
ey are cramming the brood nests 
th this flow and could easily be- 
ie honeybound to the point where 

y might go on a loafing spree or 

forced into another spell of 


to do. 


ily, 1949 


swarming. We've 
someway so they 
honey upstairs.” 

“What do you 
John. 

“Tell you what we'll do. Your 
supers and mine are the same. I'll 
loan you some with drawn comb 
and we'll change this situation quick- 
ly. Come on. Help me bring over 
some from the honey house.” 


fix this 
carry that 


got to 
will 


suggest?” asked 


With the supers of drawn comb at 
hand, Mr. Miller removed first the 
combs of foundation at the sides of 
the super directly above the brood 
body of one of John’s hives. Next 
he replaced these vacancies with 
frames of drawn comb, leaving foun- 
dation in the center. Then he set 
the second super of foundation on 
top of the first one, removed foun- 
dation from the center, and filled 
in with drawn comb. On the very 
top he placed a third super with the 
remaining foundation and drawn 
combs. 

Explaining to John, he said, “Now 
you have three supers to each colony. 
And the bees will quickly use the 
drawn combs and expand their 
storage much sooner to the foun- 
dation which they now will draw 
readily into full combs. The bottom 
super has foundation in the center 
and drawn combs at the sides. The 
foundation is more rapidly drawn 
out when it is in the center of that 
super. The middle super has drawn 
combs above the foundation of the 
lower super and foundation at the 
sides, above the drawn combs of the 
lower one. With this ladderlike ar- 
rangement between the foundation 
and the combs, the bees, in a good 
flow, will suffer very little setback 
or crowding from the use of foun- 
dation. When there is an unusually 
heavy flow, you may even place full 


supers of foundation between two 
supers of drawn comb in which the 
bees are vigorously working and ex- 
pect to have them drawn out, often 
with almost miraculous speed. 


“Remember this too, John, as long 
as we are talking about supering 
bees in a flow, that the super is not 
merely for the storage of the sealed 
crop; it is also the place where the 
bees must store nectar. The bees 
need more room for nectar storage 
at the first of the flow than they 
do for honey storage. During the 
fierce days of the flow, thousands of 
foragers stream into the entrance 
of every colony, with load after 
load of newly gathered nectar from 
hundreds of thousands of flowers. 
By night the entire brood nest will 
be full and glistening with this thin 
liquid that will pour from the cells 
in a stream if you tip acomb. Night 
and day until the flow ends, the 
nectar in this temporary storage 
space must be carried to the supers 
above. 

“Comes a time when the flow be- 
gins to dwindle. Then storage is the 
main problem. Then the beekeeper 
may even reduce or equalize his 
supers between colonies, so that, in 
the end, the most honey will be 
stored in the least space; just a 
reversal in process from what is 
needed at the height of the flow.” 

All this time John had sat on a 
hive cover, completely lost in what 
the old man was saying. It was a 
new conception to him of how equip- 
ment and its handling is not just a 
matter of supply but a job of skillful 
manipulation. More than ever John 
was grateful that the old Bee Master 
was his neighbor, as such knowledge, 
he knew, would otherwise come to 
him only from the failure or success 
of trial and error. 





Discussion 


, 


HIS month we are summa- 

rizing the many replies re- 

ceived in answer to this 
question, which was mentioned in 
Postscript and All Around the Bee 
Yard in our February issue. The 
interest shown in the traits of the 
honey bee has brought in a great deal 
of good material. Most of those bee- 
keepers who wrote us agreed that 
honey production was the most im- 
portant trait in the bee. Some placed 
gentleness first on the list, although 
most answers gave it second or third 
place. After these first two qualities, 
came disease resistance, nonswarm- 
ing tendencies, prolificness, hardi- 
ness (in flight, honey gathering, and 
wintering), nonpropolization, color, 
and longevity. Mentioned less often 
were nonrobbing tendencies, uni- 
formity, and pollen storing ability. 
Some beekeepers also considered a 
compact brood nest, bees that capped 
combs smoothly and uniformly, good 
nurse bees and good queen cell 
builders, and colonies which were 
economical with stores as being im- 
portant. 

However, everyone did not agree 
on the traits which they would put 
first in importance. Opinions differed 
according to the type of honey pro- 
duction in some cases. Here are some 
of the answers we received: 

J. J. Schrock, of Tennessee, places 
first the colony which expands its 
brood nest in time to supply young 
vigorous bees for the honeyflow, but 
otherwise makes economical use of 
winter stores and does not raise 
brood when it is not needed. He 
also mentions gentleness and non- 
swarming as important traits. 

Marshall D. Levin, of Minnesota, 
writes that this question depends on 
the viewpoint of the individual bee- 
keeper. To the producer who has 
just lost bees from AFB, disease re- 
sistance is most important, while to 
the man who has lost colonies 
through winter killing, winter hardi- 
desired. To the producer 
of comb honey, good cappings and 
nonswarming would rank high. Ex- 
tracted honey producers want good 
production and ease of handling, the 


ness 1S 


hobbyist wants gentleness, and the 
man who uses bees for pollination 
wants hardy pollen gatherers. So 
perhaps we can say that the most 
important trait of the honey bee is 
that which enables it to do a par- 
ticular job most efficiently. Through 
the new breeding by artificial in- 
semination it should be_ possible 
some day to have a “tailor-bred” bee 
for each purpose. 

George Rehman, of Ohio, says that 
he has often thought that bees which 
are not inclined to rob answer many 
other questions such as disease re- 
sistance, gentleness, ease of manip- 
ulation, and honey production. 
When returning wet extracting 
supers to a yard just before dark, 
some colonies do not show any sign 
of robbing. Mr. Rehman wonders if 
breeders have ever set up a yard of 
nonrobbing colonies and tested and 
bred them over a period of years in 
order to get a better strain of bees. 

L. R. Stewart, of Indiana, lists 
these qualities in the order of their 
importance to him:l. Nectar gather- 
ing ability; 2. Prolificness; 3  Uni- 
formity; 4. Nonswarming tendencies; 
5. Tendency to propolize; 6. Resis- 
tance to AFB; 7. Gentleness. Since 
the advent of sulfa, disease is no 
longer a big problem. 

Charles B. Miles, of Iowa, lists 
these traits: 1. Ability to store honey; 
2. Gentleness; 3. Nonpropolization; 
4. Nonswarming. He admires a colo- 
ny that will supersede the old queen 
well along in the honeyflow without 
swarming to do so. 

Paul Sloboda, of Ohio, believes 
black bees are superior, especially in 
early spring pollen gathering. He 
also lists hardiness, the need for 
good nurse bees, disease resistance 
compact brood and evenly filled 
combs, gentleness, non-swarming, 
industriousness, and the ability to 
store large pollen reserves. Good 
queen cell builders are important too. 

G. E. Lemon, of Texas, writes that 
hardiness is important in nectar 
gathering and gentleness is also to be 
desired. Wing power interests him 
most. 

Lloyd 


A. Lindefelser, of Illinois, 


In order of their importance, what traits do you believe to 
be of the most value in the honey bee? 


lists eight traits in the order of their 
importance: 1. Honey production; 
2. Nonswarming; 3. Gentleness; 4 
Disease resistance; 5. Winter hardi 
ness; 6. Smooth, white comb cap 
ping; 7. Nonpropolization; 8. Color 
—three-banded yellow preferred. 

Geo. J. Lengst, of Michigan, thinks 
bees first should be good honey pro 
ducers; second, resistant to AFB 
third, gentle; and fourth, long-lived 

A. R. Dean, of Pennsylvania, an 
amateur beekeeper, ranks the traits 
of the bee in the following order 
1. Industry and ability to produce 
2. Gentleness; 3. Color; 4. Non 
swarm; 5. Nonpropolization; 6. Dis 
ease resistance. 

Louis F. Cox, of Missouri, write 
us that gentleness and high pro 
duction are two of the traits he 
wants. From his own experience hi 
finds it is not always the colony with 
the most bees which ranks highest 
in production. In one case a colon) 
whichwas light in bees but had good 
brood at the beginning of the flow 
produced twice as much section comb 
honey as the average production for 
the yard. The strain of bees makes 
the difference, and he believes that 
through controlled mating and cross 
breeding the door to big honey crops 
will be unlocked. 

Wayne Keller, of Nebraska, lists 
the traits he believes to be important 
in these three groups: Under Pleasure 
and Profit: Gentleness; under Profit 
(or Production): Hardiness, prolific 
ness, capacity, and longevity; and 
under Accessory Virtues: Disease re 
sistance, and tendency to propolize 

From Miss Carole Steben, of Ili 
nois, we received this list of traits 
in the order of their importance 
1. Honey production; 2. Disease r: 
sistance; 3. Gentleness; 4. Non 
swarming; 5. Color. 

So far we beekeepers are still cor 
centrating on honey productior 
What traits in the bee will be most 
important for the new field of poll 
nation of fruit and seed crops? Ce 
tainly we will need bees which a! 
long-lived, hardy, and very prolif 
and colonies overflowing with fie 
bees to insure successful pollinatio: 
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Next Discussion 


and ideas on these topics NOW 


forrrrrrrer 


let’s keep the discussion going. 


For the next two questions “SHOULD WE PRODUCE MORE COMB HONEY 
TO IMPROVE OUR MARKETS?” and “WHAT CAN WE DO TO IMPROVE OUR 
PASTURE?” we have not yet received enough material to make a discussion. 


Send in your experiences 
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American Honey Institute 








Many beekeepers want to know 
about the Institute’s recipe leaflets 
as they realize their value as a sell- 
ing aid in keeping their displays 
alive. So let’s go shopping at the 
Institute and peek in on the store 
room. These are the booklets we'll 
find: 


Old Favorite Honey Recipes—This 
is the “old favorite’ of housewives, 


containing recipes for beverages, 
breads, cakes, candies, cookies, 
desserts, meats, salads, vegetables 


and many other foods. It is a 52-page, 
green and yellow booklet with a 
clever cross-stitch pattern on the 
cover. Because of the rise in printing 
and postage costs, the next printing 
of Old Favorites will increase in 
price. Order now while it still sells 
for $10.00 per hundred or 10c per 
copy. 


New Favorite Honey Recipes—The 
sequel to Old Favorites, this 56-page 
booklet in lavender and pink on a 
white background, has been in great 
demand. Its plastic binding allows 
the book to lie flat when open. This 
one will delight customers and sells 
for 25c each, or $5.00 for twenty-five. 


Honey Recipes—This small (three 
by six inches) 32-page booklet in 
blue and white is handy to include 
with a pound of honey. Only 5c a 
piece, or $3.00 per hundred. 


Honey—tThis one will help bee- 
keepers answer all the questions that 
are popped at them about honey. In 
brown and yellow with a comb effect 
on the cover, this booklet covers 
the nutritional aspects of Honey. It 
will answer such questions as: “What 
is the chemical make-up of honey?” 


Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


—“Does honey have’ vitamins’— 
“How should honey be kept, and 
what are its advantages in cooking?” 
Every beekeeper and homemaker 
should have one. It is 12 pages, $3.00 
per hundred. 


Honey for Breakfast—An invalu- 
able blue and pink leaflet for pro- 
motional work during Honey for 
Breakfast Week. The inside leaf has 
menus for breakfast; the rest of the 
folder has early-morning honey 
recipes. Just $1.00 per hundred. 

Honey To Start the Day Right— 
This is also aimed at promoting the 
use of honey for breakfast. In green 
and yellow, it has such recipes as 
Honey French Toast, Honey Baking 
Powder Biscuits, Honey Orange 
Muffins, etc., and will make friends 
for your honey. Priced at $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Two New Favorite Honey Cake 
Recipes—Here’s a folder for the 
housewife who likes new _ cake 
recipes. Done in black and white, it 
features Cherry Nut Loaf Cake and 
Quick Honey Spice Cake with Honey 
Orange Frosting, with two excellent 
pictures of the finished products. 
Try it for 75c per hundred. 


Two Sweet Gifts, Citrus Fruits and 
Honey—Designed to attract atten- 
tion, this green and yellow leaflet 
is graced with two excellent pictures 
and fourteen tested recipes. A sure 
way to please customers. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


A Honey of a Chocolate Cake—A 
fine chocolate cake recipe, very neat- 


ly presented in a brown and whit 
folder. This recipe has won prize 
in many sections of the country, yet 
is made by our mix-easy method o 
preparation, so simple that even you 
young daughter could make it. 


low price for top quality—60c pe 
hundred. 
Honey and Cereals—What coul 


be more delicious than honey poure: 
lavishly over a bowl of cereal? Noth 
ing, we think, and this six-pags 
brown and yellow leaflet will conve 
the same impression to your custon 
ers. Such recipes as Bran Peanut 
Butter Muffins, Honey Duchess Cak«: 
and Honey Drops will tempt the 
Priced at $1.00 per hundred. 


Honey Iced Tea Cards—Here’s the 
ticket for these hot summer days 
Honey iced tea. These black and 
white cards bearing a picture and th: 
recipe will show your customers how 
to make it—just 25c per hundred. 


Every Meal A Guest Meal With 
Honey Recipes—This folder will fit 
right on the top of your five-pound 
pails. A blue and white leaflet with 
a lacy doily motif, it will attract the 
homemaker who will appreciate the 
honey recipes inside. $1.00 
hundred. 


per 


Use Honey for Canning and Pre- 
serving—Most homemakers who can 
their garden produce like to learn 
new ways to improve their canned 
foods. Why not teach them to can 
the honey way? This maroon and 
white folder sells for 60c per hundred 


Jellies and Marmalades Made with 
Honey—Housewives are making jelly 
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at the same time you are selling 
your honey. Synchronize the two by 
offering this jelly and marmalade 
folder to your honey customers- 
only 60c per hundred. 


It's a Honey—Baked ham is good, 
but baked with honey is even better. 
This blue and white folder will sug- 
gest honey for ham to your customer. 
60c per hundred. 


Honey the Clock Around—This 
navy blue and white folder offers a 
variety of recipes for honey cookery 
for all hours of the day. You'll like 
it for 80c per hundred. 


Honey Fruit Cake—A brown and 
white leaflet especially good in the 
fall when cooks are thinking of 
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making their 
holiday season. 


fruit cake for the 
Honey in fruit cake 
is extra delicious; this recipe is one 
of the best we’ve ever tasted. $1.00 
per hundred. 


National Honey Week Folders— 
The Institute prints two honey recipe 
folders for National Honey Week in 
October. Perhaps you’d like to order 
yours now and avoid the rush. 60c 
per hundred. 


Honey Specialties for Bakers—A 
large yellow book containing quan- 
tity recipes especially well suited for 
the baking industry. Its pages are 
full of tested recipes offering a new 
challenge to every baker. The book 
has been recently and en- 
larged to include more recipes 
Bakers will thank you for them by 
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increasing their honey orders. 15c 
per copy. 


Special!! New!!—-Two NEW book- 


lets just off the press have been 
added to the Institute’s stock room. 
Both are tie-in books, combining 


honey’s good points with the good 
points of another product. Milk and 
Honey Treasures is the title of one, 
and Lemons and Honey the other. 
Both are done in cream and brown, 
and have 12 pages of pictures and 
tested recipes. They’re yours for 5c 
a copy. Write for the price in quan- 
tity lots. 


To have these recipe books and 
leaflets for your customers, just write 
to the AMERICAN HONEY INSTI- 
TUTE, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Your 
order will be shipped to you post- 
paid immediately. 
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Quite a name for this department 
—“All Around the Bee Yard.” It 
never is quite that, but has become 
a repository for all the bizarre ideas 
one who works constantly with bees 
and honey usually accumulates. 

I used to think that the fellow who 
talks the most usually does the least. 
By some measures, this may be true, 
but when he is fond of talking about 
a favorite pursuit it adds to his own 
enthusiasm and often kindles some- 
thing in those who listen to him that, 
like lava from a fire-mountain, cools 
into shapes and figures, emerging 
as new conceptions of value to his 
profession. Just hunches, we may 
call them. 

oe 


Now I have a hunch. This spring 
we have been feeding dry sugar to 
all our bees. Last year the honey 
harvest was so poor that most colo- 
nies went into winter with less than 
the amount of stores needed to carry 
them through the spring. By April 
15, every colony in the outfit was 
being sugar-fed. The sugar was 
poured on oilcloth with one edge 
turned back, above the combs and 
surrounded with feed rims. 

Sugar does not give the stimu- 
lation to egg laying that sirup does, 
so every colony during the time be- 
fore the flow was also fed a pail of 
sirup at each visit. The bees take 
the sirup quickly. They may store 
some of it or they may use all of it 
between visits. The sugar is a safe- 
guard and when it is present the 
amount of sirup the bees will use is 
greatly reduced. It is cheap feed. 

As flow time came (and we now 
have some hope for a fair flow) the 
sugar was still on the hives, maybe 
as much as five pounds of it or as 
little as two or three pounds. Bees 
seem to use it only as they need it. 
Beekeepers coming into our big shop 
for supplies reported swarms. This 
has all the earmarks of a swarming 
season. But—our sugar-fed colonies, 
nibbling away in good weather or 
poor, even well into the flow, showed 
no swarm cells except for an oc- 
casional case of evident. supersedure. 
Some superseded without swarming. 
A very few (miserly colonies) 
swarmed. 


— <—-o->——_—_ 


Now what? Todd (U. S. D. A.) 
once told me that he has a hunch 
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too; that just before or during the 
early flow, when colonies have 
abundant storage room for nectar 
and for brood, with good queens, and 
uninterrupted work in the fields, 
they will seldom swarm. When they 
are crowded, and have poor queens, 
and meet with frequent weather 
interruptions—cool days and rains, 
mixed with flow periods—swarming 
is excessive. 

That is the kind of weather we 
have had. Colonies had the room 
and we think the right kind of 
queens, but the ones under sugar 
feed showed no inclination to swarm 
at any time. The flow has been on 
ten days, and so has the sugar. The 
bees still nibble, sometimes in great 
numbers, sometimes only a few bees 
are paying any attention to the sugar. 
Does this fill the gaps and give the 
effect of a continued flow, without 
the interruptions that may lead to 
swarming? 


<--> —_______ 


Of this I am sure: The constant 
presence of the sirup and the sugar, 
with abundant pollen available, 
keeps the queens steadily laying and 
the brood nest steadily expanding. 
It makes big colonies. 


_—$_$_—_$_—+o->—___—_ 


Too, the sugar left after the flow 
is well on, may be gathered up in 
buckets to be used again. It seems 
to be as good the second year as it 
was the first. 





ee 


I like to reverse the big hive body 
when warm weather comes in spring, 
putting the shallow food chamber on 
the bottom board and the hive body 
on top of the super. Brood is then 
rapidly extended through the big 
frames right to the bottom bars— 
good, big slabs of brood. You can 
make bigger colonies that way. Any 
honey in the food chambers is moved 
up into the brood combs above until 
the chambers are completely empty. 
When the colonies need supers, these 
that have been put underneath may 
be returned to the top where they 
serve as the first supers for the flow. 
When the crop is finally removed, 
these same food chambers are left 
with the colonies for winter. Usually 


All Around the Bee Yard) 


they have a supply of pollen and 
honey all mixed together, just what 
the bees need for winter brood 
rearing. 

——10->—__— 

Been reading again what old Mr. 
Miller tells John in this issue (page 
351). Most beekeepers during the 
heavy part of the honeyflow do not 
give the bees enough room. Then 
in the finishing off period they give 
most colonies too much room. Can’t 
we turn that the other way around? 
+e. 





Dividing Bees Like 
Scrambled Eggs 
(Continued from page 347) 


cover on its original spot. Bees be 
gan to come, and soon enough t 
form a colony had entered, but ws 
knew no queen was there. Luckily 
that morning I had received five 
queens by mail, and took them wit! 
me. So we released a new queen i: 
this hive at once. 

Then we went to look over thi 
salvaged bees, hives, bottoms, supers 
and covers, and it was a mess. Brood 
was hatching out, uncapped honey 
was mixed with water, mud was 
everywhere, and there were both liv: 
and dead bees. 

We chose a new high spot in the 
cornfield and laid rocks for foun 
dations. Then we brought a hive at 
a time, cleaned it and shook out th« 
water and dead bees as best we could 
bunched the brood, and shook in 
enough bees to make a colony. 

Then we took another and anothe! 
until we had made five colonies out 
of the four. We found only on 
queen in all four original colonies 
so I supplied the other queens. Not 
even the bees knew who their neigh 
bors were, for all four colonies wert 
mixed like scrambled eggs. 

Believe it or not, as soon as the) 
heard their queen, they came to lift 
and clustered, and spent the next 
few days cleaning out their hive 
Much of the brood lived, and by fa 
the colonies gave some. surplu 
honey. They adl lived through th: 
winter and this summer did well. 

Often we have united two sma! 
swarms of bees to make one colon) 
and they have become strong colo 
nies, but this was a real mixer fo! 
the bees. 

Indiana. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND 


YOUNG QUEENS 
JUNE PRICES 




















2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.40 
3-lb. pkg. with queen_. 3.00 
ile RTA et SRE 
* 
HOMAN BROS. 
Rt. 2 Shannon, Mississippi 
S 4} 
WEST COAST 
BEEKEEPERS 
Buy Quality 
Lewis-Dadant 
Products 
from 
F. O. IRICK 
668 S. H. St. 
Tulare, 
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Northern Bred, Leather Colored Ny 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


50 CENTS each. Air mail if distance 
justifies. No charge for clipping. 


DIEMER BEE CO. 


\ RT. 2, BOX 7, LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of eeping. 
We show you with pictures how to £ 
the job easier, quicker, and better. 
Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 











THIS WIRE EMBEDDER BOARD IS 
SIMPLE, SPEEDY AND ACCURATE 


As a wiring board, the pressure bar 
together with the spool provides cor- 
rect tension on the four wires. 


Feont yeew 


Used as an embedder board, a low 
voltage, heavy duty transformer 
embeds all four wires at once even- 
ly. Center board adjustable to embed 
wires at proper depth. No shock from 
exposed connections or contacts. 


110 Volts—AC Only. 
Price $11.00 


Sace View 


Parcel Post 85c 


MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE COMPANY 


1239 S. LORENA ST. LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 














PADUCAH, KENTUCKY : 


SPEARS’ 
Quality Bred Italian Queens 


Bred for color, honey production 
and quietness. 
All oor are sent by Air Mail. 
QUEENS 50c each; 45c each in quantity. 


SPEARS’ APIARIES 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 








BLUE RIBBON 


Package Bees and 


Italian Queens 
- 
1949 SHIPPING SEASON 
COMPLETED 


~ 
FOSTER APIARIES 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 


Successor to Thos. C. Burleson 
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THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE—Edited 
by Roy Grout. Fifteen other authorita- 
tive contributors. Here is a real text 
book. Brand new. Cloth 670 pages, 
hundreds of pictures. No bee libr is 
complete without it. Subjects by chapters 
with cross-index. $4.00. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 





July, 1949 
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Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians 


Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred Strains that have 
proved their merit for years. Replace all old and failing queens and 
watch them build up fast. 

QUEENS, any quantity, 65c each—Prompt delivery. 


Calvert, Alabama 
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CONGRATULATIONS— 


TO THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER FOR HIS ANSWER TO THE STATEMENT 
I LIKE DR QUEENS BECAUSE .... 


“THEY OFFER THE BEST INSURANCE FOR PROFITABLE 
OPERATION.” 


Winning statement supplied by Mr. M. M. Moore, 1801 Falls Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES 19, IOWA 
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You save ALL WAYS. with the 


STOLLER £47. FRAMESPACER 












fi 
s paces 
Stoller replace, 07 
pet. eT 
standard ft" h6 styles 
abbet- 


tim ™ 


Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; g or 9 comb spacing in standard 
hives, and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. 
Made to fit shallow, deep or Lewis V Supers. 
Get more wax and honey with fewer frames 
and less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor 
spacing. Easy to install. Tested and ap- 
proved by profit-conscious producers. Write 
for literature and prices. 


STOLLER © Honey Farms 1417: 
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YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens 1.00 85 By 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 


Enlarged facilities and increased production on high quality queens 
enable us to give you prompt service on any quantity. None better 
regardless of price. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


























REPLACE THAT FAILING QUEEN NOW WITH OUR FINE 
3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS NOTED FOR THEIR PRO- 
DUCTIVENESS, HARDINESS AND VITALITY. 


QUEENS 


A strain developed through years of segregation and selective line breeding. 75c ea. 


B. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Moreauville, Louisiana 




















@ ANNOUNCING ® 


We have arranged to sell throughout the United States the famous line of Lewis 
Beeware and Dadants Foundation. Quantity discounts allowed. Write. Make up your 
order from Catalog and send direct to us. Catalog free. The best equipment at reason- 


able prices. 


R. C. DANIELS AND CO. 


(AN INDEPENDENT AND SEPARATE SERVICE OF THE DANIELS APIARIES) 


Picayune, Miss. 





Attention! THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


COMPARE the prices at right with your 2-lb. package with queen $2.50 

pmeee — = oe = = — 3-lb. package with queen 3.50 
ough prices have been cut to roc om 

you still get quality bees, full weight pack- 4-lb. package with queen 4.50 

ages, health certificate, and live arrival guar- Queens in 100 lots 45 

anteed. Take advantage of this offer now. Queens, each 50 


FARRIS HOMAN 
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QUALITY QUEENS 


. 
60 CENTS EACH. 100 UP, 50 CENTS EACH 


Don’t keep that old queen when she can be replaced almost 
as cheap as a dream. 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. Opp, Alabama 


Don’t miss reading the Classified Ads 
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Shannon, Mississippi 








Packages SUNKIST Queens | 


ITALIAN | 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. Queens | 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.00 65c 


Guaranteed live delivery— 
queens clipped, air mailed— 
Postpaid. 

Packages Express collect. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, Louisiana 

















Glass and Tin Containers 





5-lb. glass jars, carton of 6 $ .52 


3-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 -60 
2-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 56 
1)2-lb. glass jars, carton of 12 54 
1-lb. glass jars, carton of 24 .86 
8-oz. glass jars, carton of 24 80 


All Hazel-Atlas glass jars with white caps 
Order 25 cartons, 2c per carton less; 100 
cartons 4c less. 5-lb. Continental F. Top 
Pails with handles, carton of 50, $4.50; 3 
cartons or over each $4.35. Write for our 
complete price list of paper shipping sup 
Plies, 5-gal. cans and other beekeeper’'s 
items. 


Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, New York 


Package Bees & Queens 


2-lb. package bees with queen $2.75 
3-lb. package bees with queen 3.75 
Queens (postpaid) .50 


Guaranteed full weight and prompt ship 
Ping dates. Health certificate with each 
shipment. 


BAYOU BEE Co. 


RT. NO. 1, BOX 49, MONTEGUT, LA. 


| ed We CD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it. We 
charge only 2c lb. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
lbs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 


ments. We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
We remit 


and quote your best price. 


promptly 


Send for our Money Saving Price 


List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. Mutu Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





American Bee Journal! 
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Treat Your Hives With 


<upRINet 


STOPS ROT 
Applied by brush, spray or dip to the 
bare wood, Cuprinol will greatly 
lengthen the life of your hives by 
stopping rot. May be painted over. 
Does not offend bees. At hardware, 
paint and lumber dealers or direct. 
$3.90 gal.; $1.45 qt. Check or money 
order. No C.O.D.'s. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 


61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 











Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 


to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 


dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








THREE-BANDED 
Italian Package Bees & 


Queens 
JACKSON APIARIES 


) 
FUNSTON, GEORGIA { 


oe 
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EEE =—_Fast, 
Reliable, 


Labor 
Savers 





At Your Dealers 


PORTER BEE ESCAPE 
LEWISTOWN, ILLINOIS 


JULY FIRST 


BOX 89 





Will end our 1949 ship- 

Ping season and no 
further orders will be shipped after that 
date. Watch for our 1950 ads. 


THE DANIELS APIARIES 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 
year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.00; 3 years, $4.00 
in United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


BE WEATHERWISE 


Follow the daily rainfall with a 
tumbler type rain gauge. Accurate 
and freeze proof—complete with 
bracket for mounting on fence post 
Price, postpaid $1.00. 


_DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


~ 


or pole. 























HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


July, 1949 


1896-1949 


IN 1949 


More beekeepers than ever before will be turning 
their attention to producing Comb Honey. 


The price is right—the demand is good. 

We can supply your needs in Comb Honey Sections— 
Section Supers—and all the equipment necessary for pro- 
duction of Comb Honey. 

We are manufacturers and sell direct to the beekeeper. 

Write for our 1949 catalog listing everything for the apiary 
at a price that is right. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., Inc. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


(The heart of Wisconsin's Dairyland) 



































» JENSEN’S 


"Right Now Serwice’’ on QUEENS 


The best weather, best floral conditions, best tested 
breeders, and our best efforts, combine to produce the BEST 
QUEENS of the year NOW. 

Your choice of two outstanding strains: Our “Magnolia 
State” strain Italians with 30 years Selective Breeding, and 
popular acceptance. 








FROM JUNE 1ST 
1-24, 85c each: 25 and up, 75c each. 
Air Mailed, and Clipped Free if desired. 

NEW 3-Way “Hybrid” Disease Resistant Italian Queens with several 
generations of line breeding and instrumental insemination, then cross- 
ing of the best lines resulting in the “Hybrid.”’ Every Breeder and Drone 
Mother has been tested for Disease Resistance. They are exceptionally 
vigorous and prolific, producing very populous colonies of great honey- 
gathering qualities. Treat yourself to some of these fine queens and 
learn what science is doing in the development of “BETTER BEES.” 


FROM JUNE IST 


1-24, $1.40; 25-99, $1.30; 100 up, $1.15 each. 
Air Mailed. Clipped and Marked Free, if desired. 
“The business QUALITY built” 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI 














If you buy or sell advertise in ABJ 
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Previews of Coming Events 


Illinois State Summer Meeting 
Mt. Sterling, July 24 


Plans for the summer meeting of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation at Mt. Sterling, July 24, are 
well under way. This all-day event, 
sponsored by the Illinois Honey Pro- 
ducers Association and the Lower 
Illinois Valley Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, promises speeches and demon- 
strations of interest to all beekeepers 
and their families. Bring your picnic 
baskets for a big dinner at noon com- 
bined with the Free Fish Fry. There 
will be music, games, contests, and 
exhibits throughout the day, includ- 
ing gadget exhibit for beekeepers, so 
bring along your favorite brain child. 

G. H. Cale, President of the State 
Association and Master of Cere- 
monies will start the program at 9:00 
A.M. First there will be a conducted 
tour of the Illinois Honey Producers 
Association’s newly equipped pack- 
ing plant. Starting at 10:00 A. M., 
there will be contests, demonstra- 
tions, and speakers, and at 12:00 noon 
the Fish Fry with potato salad and 
onions furnished, supplemented by 
your own baskets. Coffee, cold drinks, 
and ice cream will be available at the 
refreshment stand. From 1:30 to 5:00 
there will be more speakers, contests 
(smoker lighting, frame nailing, bee 
quiz, mock trial, etc.) and demon- 
strations. 

The meeting will be held at Brown 
County Fair Grounds where there 
are accommodations in case of rain. 
Anyone wishing to stay overnight in 
Mt. Sterling write Leonard Robins, 
Mt. Sterling for accommodations. 

The following speakers and demon- 
strators will be on the program for 
the day: Ellsworth Meineke, Leon- 
ard Robins, G. H. Cale, L. C. Dadant, 
M. J. Deyell, Walter Kelley, V. G. 
Milum, Wesley Osborn, John G. 
Jessup, Carl Killion, and Corliss 
Williams. 
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International Congress In Holland 
August 23 to 27 


At the thirteenth International 
Congress of Beekeepers to be held in 
Amsterdam, August 22 to 27 efforts 
will be made to promote and organize 
an International Federation of Api- 
arist Societies. 

The committee in charge will be 
Messrs. van Rappard of the Nether- 
lands, Illingworth of Britain, and 
Morgenthaler of Switzerland. Tenta- 
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tive name, “Apimondia,” and articles 
and objects of formation already 
have been worked out in preliminary 
sessions. 

Some of the objects are, closer con- 
tact with allied fields, collection of 
data for worldwide use, exchanging 
of periodicals and scientific infor- 
mation, standardization of beekeep- 
ing equipment combatting bee dis- 
eases, promoting international con- 
gresses and in every way possible 
promoting world apiculture. 

Members will be of five types; 
society, scattered, Institute, com- 
mercial and sympathizing members; 
all to be governed by a general com- 
mittee. One vote may be cast for 
every 5,000 members of a representa- 
tive society. Basic annual dues shall 
be not in excess of 3c per member 
and for individual members shall be 
$1.50. 

It is planned to have an Inter- 
national congress every three years. 
No doubt the Apis Club of Great 
Britain and its excellent organ, “The 
Bee World” will be merged with or 
at least affiliated with this world 
organization. 

The plans are excellent and more 
than worthwhile. European countries, 
many of which have beekeeping 
societies larger than ours in America, 
no doubt will have no difficulty in 
interesting their members in such a 
plan. It is to be hoped that America, 
too, may enter into the proposals for 
making Apimondia truly a worldwide 
organization of value to the future 
of beekeeping. 

Questionnaires have been prepared 
which are to be sent to prospec- 
tive members. The Secretary of 
the organizing committee is Mr. 
J. G. de Roever, 51 Niewe Hoven, 
GORICHEM, Netherlands. 

Literature received at this office 
was mailed by the Netherlands 
Embassy, 1620 Belmont St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. from whom no 
doubt additional copies of the pro- 
spectus may be obtained. 
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Berks County, Pennsylvania 
Hereford Hills Orchards, July 23 


The midsummer meeting and 
picnic of the Berks County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
Hereford Hills Orchards—Roland 
Johnson, Proprietor—on Saturday, 
July 23, at 2:00 P. M. There will be 
contests and refreshments and inter- 


esting spakers including Mr. William 
Clark of Pennsylvania State. 
Henry F. Phillips, Sec’y-Treas. 
Livingston, Wyoming, and Allegany, 
New York—Fillmore, July 30 
The Livingston, Wyoming and Alle 
gany Beekeepers Association summe! 
meeting and picnic will be held July 
30 at the home of L. N. Howden 
Fillmore, N. Y. 
Earl H. Austin, Sec’y-Treas. 


Cetin 


Westchester County, N. Y.— 
New Rochelle, July 17 


Westchester County Beekeepers 
Association will hold its next regu 
lar outdoor meeting on Sunday, July 
17, 1949 at 2:30 P. M. at the home of 
Mr. Frank Burgmaier, 43 Lafayett: 
Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Following the short business meet 
ing, there will be an actual demon 
stration of hive inspection by the 
Mutuaf’ Assistance Committee. 

Refreshments will be served, and 
visitors are always welcome. 

B. F. Miller, Publicity. 
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North Dakota-Minnesota Beekeepers 
Detroit Lakes, July 28-29 


The joint summer meeting of the 
North Dakota-Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, July 28-29. An ex 
cellent program is being arranged 
Dr. J. E. Eckert of California, a 
nationally prominent beekeeping 
specialist is planning a survey of 
the midwestern states this coming 
summer. It is hoped that he and 
other beekeeping specialists will be 
in attendance at this meeting. The 
question of insecticides and their us¢ 
on the farms, particularly in _ the 
control of grasshoppers, cut worms 
corn borers, and such, with particula! 
reference to their effect on beekeep 
ing will be discussed. 

New production features such as th« 
use of hybrid queens and specialized 
methods of hive manipulation wil 
be prominent features on the pro 
gram. 

Marketing and price stabilization 
will occupy a considerable part of th« 
closing day. The fun fest is to b: 
on the evening of July 28. Come t 
the meeting and get your mind: 
made up on the price of honey fo! 
the 1949 crop. 

R. W. Anderberg, 
President. 
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Michigan Beekeepers Meeting 
Ionia, July 28—Elk Rapids, July 29 


The first day’s meeting of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in the 
Hunting and Fishing Club Lodge, Bertha 
Brock Park, three miles west of Ionia on 
M-21. The bridge in the city has been 
completed and there will be no detours. 
Local arrangements for dinner and enter- 
tainment are being handled by the Ionia 
County Beekeepers’ Association. Dinner 
reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Margaret Seidelman, Rt. 3, Ionia, Michigan, 
before July 21, Early reservations will 
ivoid the congestion experienced last year. 

a “Visiting” hour is planned for 9:30 to 
10 

At 10:30 will be the Welcome by the 
Mayor of Ionia, and the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. This will be 
followed by the Business Session and ap- 
pointment of the Nominating Committee. 

11:30—We have asked Lawrence O'Neill, 
Director, Bureau of Agricultural Industry, 
State Department of Agriculture to address 
us on the subject, ‘“‘“How the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Serves the Beekeeper.” 

12:00—Dinner and entertainment. 

1:00—Introduction of out-of-state guests. 

1:15—“The Dignity of Farming,” an ad- 
dress by Stanley Powell, Michigan State 
Farm ureau. 

At 1:45 we have planned a discussion on 
Bee Pasture and Pollination,”” and have 
asked the following to take part: Robert 
H. Dadant, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIL; 
Leland Hubbard, The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted; Lewis Webb, Ionia County Agri- 
cultural Agent; Prof. R. H. Kelty, Michigan 
State College; Henry Fase, Ada; Prof. 
Howard Potter, Alma College. Group dis- 
cussion will follow. 

3:15—Archery Demonstration. 

3:30—Discussion, ‘Merchandising Honey,” 
with the following invited to participate 
Alan Root, The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio; Don P. Barrett, State Dept. of Agri- 
culture, A. Tennenhouse, Praigie View 
Honey Co., Detroit; W. R. Keasy, editor 
Michigan Food News; Baxter Woodman, 
Grand Rapids, Forrest Smith, Sec’y, Mich- 
igan Agricultural Conference. Open dis- 
cussion will follow. 

5:00—Report of Nominating Committee. 


Elk Rapids Meeting 


The drawing for gifts will take place at 
the next day's meeting, July 29, at E 
Rapids. The meeting will be held in the 
village park, easily located. Elk Rapids is 
on US-31, in Antrim County, north of 
Traverse City 

The Michigan Honey Institute is out to 
raise $1,000.00 for its honey advertising re 
volving fund. Your contribution will be 
appreciated. To help the campaign several 
firms have donated gifts to be distributed 
at the meeting. Your contribution of one 
dollar may be mailed to A. B. C. Woodman, 
A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids 4, 
Michigan. For each dollar mailed in before 
July 25, Woodman will mail you five re 
ceipt slips, the stubs of which will be 
used in the drawing for gifts Anyone 
may qualify. Your presence will be ap 
preciated, but not required. You can con 
tribute direct at the meetings 


The program at Elk Rapids will follow 
the themes used at Ionia, with the follow- 
ing asked to appear on the program: Carl 
H. Hemstreet, District Horticulturist, MSC, 
Traverse City; Walter Kirkpatrick, Antrim 
County Agricultural Agent, Frank Slusher, 
Traverse City; Floyd Hatch, Copemish; 
Ralph Blackman, Elk Rapids. We also ex- 
pect Robert Dadant, Hamilton, Ill., Alan 
Root and Charles Tollafield, Medina, Ohio; 
Arthur W. Kehl, (G. B. Lewis Co.), Water- 
town, Wisconsin; and other out-of-state 
guests at this northern meeting 


You May Win One of These Prizes 
(Listed with Donor) 
30-frame radial extractor, A. G 
man Co., Grand Rapids 
M-40 Uncapping Machine, The A. I 
Company, Medina, Ohio 
Folding Bee Veils, The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan 
Observation Hive, Michigan Bee & Farm 
Supply, Lansing, Michigan 
“‘Lev-L-Drain” Bottomboard, G 
Co., Watertown, Wisconsin 
1 Package Foundation, Dadant 
Hamilton, Illinois 
1. “Hive and the Honey Bee,” revised, 
book, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il 
10 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, Jackson Api- 
aries, Funston, Georgia 


Wood- 


Root 


B. Lewis 


& Sons, 





5 3-lb. pkg. bees with 
Aplaries, Claxton, Georgia. 

3 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, The 
Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi 

2 3-lb.pkg bees with queen, 
Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 

2 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, 
Long, Moultrie, Georgia 

10 Queens (1949), John T. Knight, 
ville, Alabama 

10 Queens (1949), Champion 
Hayneville, Alabama. 

6 Queens (1949), 
trie, Georgia 

Queens (1949), unspecified number 

Bessonet Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La 

5 Queens (1950), The Stover 
Mayhew, Mississippi 

250 Mill-run split sections, 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


10 Pkgs. Ironsides Found: ation, 
Muth Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Other gifts are being added, and proper 
credit will be given the firms contributing 

Remember the big drawing takes place 
at 4:00, July 29, Elk Rapids oul ar 
rangements are being handled by Ralph 
Blackman, Elk Rapids, Michigan. Dinne1 
reservations should be requested from him 
direct, and before July 21 to avoid con 
fusion 


ueen, The Wilbanks 
Stover 
John T 
Rossman & 
Hayne 
Apiaries 


Rossman & Long, Moul 


Apiaries, 


August Lotz ( 


Fred W 


Elmer Carroll 





Sincere 


In the old Roman markets they 
used to cover up defects in the gold 
and silver vases with beeswax. Once 
in a while a perfect vase would come 
from the smelter. The Merchants 
would label it “sine cera,” “without 
wax.” Hence we get our word 
“sincere.” (From Kiwanis Ginger- 
vator, Bloomngton, Illinois). 











BOOKS 





EXTRACTORS 
HONEY SERVERS 
PLANES & KNIVES 


CONTAINERS 


CARTONS & CASES 


STATIONERY 
ODDS AND ENDS 








See our new prices. A postal card will bring 


your copy now. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc: Hamilton, Ill. 
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HUMMER’S 


Italian Queens 


1 to 50 
Over 50 


Air Mail Postpaid. 
No Charge For Clipping. 


GEO. A. 


Established 1892 
PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 


75¢ 
65c 





HUMMER & SONS 
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Classified Advertisements 





BEES AND QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 

queens. They are good honey gatherers. 
Prompt service and health certificate with 
every order. 2-lb. and queen, $3.00; 3-lb. 
and queen, $4.00. Select untested queens, 
1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c; 50 up, 80c. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 








CAUCASIAN UEENS—1-9, $1.00 each; 
10-49, 90c each; 50 and over, 75¢ each. 
Howard E. Crom, R. No. 1, Ripon, Calif. 
THREE BAND ITALIAN package bees and 
queens. 2-lbs., $4.00; 3-lbs., $5.00. Queens, 
$1.00 each. Bessemer Apiaries, 4300 A. 
Raleigh Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 


BREWER'S LINE BRED Cougasian queens, 

1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, 75c. ember 
ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 
Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN package bees and 

queens, Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api- 
aries, 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


5% NOW BOOKS ORDER for 


oung queens 








this fall, 70c each. Hubert Martin, Pharr, 
Texas. 
CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS—2-lb. 
and queen, $3.00 each; 3-lb. and queen 
$4.00. elect untested queens, 80c each; 
tested, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Health certificate with every order. Black 
River Apiaries, Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Rt. 1, 
Currie, . 





REAL PETS—Brown’'s non-stinging, non- 

swarming bees. Honest producers. $2.00 
a queen. rown’'s Apiary, Cape May Court 
House, New Jersey. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 75c each, $7.00 per 
dozen. Every queen guaranteed and 
sent Air Mail. Walter D. Leverette Api- 
aries, P. O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 
CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN BEES- 
2-lb. pkg., $3.00; 3-lb. pkg., $3.75. Un- 
tested queens one, 75c; fifty to one 
hundred, 65c each. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Alabama. 
GOLDEN, GOLDEN-—lItalian bees and 
ueens, of finest quality. 2-lb. and queen, 
$3.00 each; 3-lb. and queen, $4.00 each; up 
to 25 packages. Select untested queens, 
1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25-up, 90c each. Tested 
2.00 each. Breeding queens, $5.00 each. 
rger package orders, write_for prices. 
All bees shipped in new cages. Carolina Bee 
Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 











GREEN’S PROFIT PRODUCING QUEENS 

won't fail you. They are backed by 22 
years of breeding better queens. tart 
shippi about March 15th. Price 80c each. 
D. P ‘eeen. Rt. 2, Deland, Florida. 


BRIGHT YELLOW and three band queens 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 











FOR SALE 


CORRUGATED CASES for 60 Ib. cans. 
Prices reasonable. C. W. Aeppler Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Yale 3-ton hy- 
draulic jack on _ rubber ball-bearing 
wheels. Several flats, can put as many as 
24 hive bodies on each flat. The Hawley 
Honey Co., Iola, Kansas. 
SELLING OUT beekeeping equipment 
Modified Dadant bodies, frames, foun- 
dation; standard bodies, 90% new. Approxi- 
mate value $400. Also extractors, knife. 
Will sacrifice $250. J. Vander Meulen, 
3845 Wesley Ave., Berwyn, Illinois. 
1500 STANDARD TEN-FRAME factory- 
made supers, with 9 drawn combs (ex- 
tracting) each. Every comb perfect, 
Dadant's crimp wired. Priced at $2.25 each. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month oes date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and ad- 
dress. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and 
other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that buyer 
is fully informed. 
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Inspection certificate at time of sale. 500 
each, tops and bottoms. Ten-frame. Fair 
to excellent condition. Write for prices. 
Frank Beach, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 





12 colonies bees, 5 room house, 14 acres. 

4 miles from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. R. S. 
— 1509 4th St., N. . Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


REVERSIBLE 4-fr. extractor motor and 

ulley. 100 gal. tank with gate. 200 cases 
5-lb. jars, 37c case; 50 cases I1-lb., 75c case? 
Louis Ginstie, 2 Acacia Dr., Dayton, Ohio. 





80 HIVES OF BEES, 10-frame, 2-story. No 
disease. With all modern equipment 
for a profitable extracting honey business. 
Hansen Honey Farms, 5002 No. 23 St. 
Omaha, Nebr., Telephone KC. 4269. 


200 10-FRAME HIVE BODIES as good as 
new. Also metal covers and bottoms. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, Illinois. 


WOODMAN 24” hand power extractor. 

Takes 4 full depth M. D. frames. Gate 
attached. Bought in ‘46. Never. used. 
Christy Genzel, Jr., Loda, Illinois. 


WANTED TO SELL—250 to 300 colonies of 

bees and full equipment for 500 colo- 
nies. Bees located in Michigan. Equip- 
ment includes aimee boiler, 50-frame 
extractor and other equipment for ex- 
tracting. Will sell at reasonable rate to 
cash buyer. Write Box 40, care American 
Bee Journal. 





IN FLORIDA 600 1/-story colonies, $10.00 
each. Cypress hives, combs in good con- 
dition, all young queens. With six frames 
of brood or more, and ready for production. 
No disease or junk. Extra equipment below 
cost. Box 160, care American Bee Journal. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 
WANTED—Extracted and comb honey for 


our honey routes. Weldon Bee Farms, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


COMB HONEY WANTED-—Section and 

cut-comb. Advise grade, quantity and 
how packed. F. H. Hauck, P. 0. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference furn- 
ished on request. 


WANTED—AIll grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Foote 
rice in first letter. Mail sample. ng 
oney Co., 326 Bales St., Kansas City, Mo. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
sample. Advise ery Bryant & 

Sawyer, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey and wax—any quantity. 
Send samples and prices. Alexander 

Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
oO. 





WANTED — Extracted honey, 

light amber, in 60’s. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois 


white or 





HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. tate eens . HA TON & 
COMPANY, 1 uce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





MINNESOTA'S FINEST white mild clove: 
honey, 10 cents F. O. B. Robert E 
Denny, Roseau, Minnesota. 
ORANGE BLOSSOM cut comb honey i: 
_ five and two and one-half pound squar« 
jars. Seven dollars per case (6-5’s o1 
12-2/2’s) F.O.B. One five pound jar, $2.0 
postpaid. David C. Phillips, 1944 Dougla 
Ave., Clearwater, Florida. 


FLORIDA WHITE TUPELO, the world's 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 

—white clover, and buckwheat hone} 

shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gation 

cans, or in glass by the case. Pure maple 

ezup- Alexander Company, 819 Reynold: 
oad, Toledo Ohio. 











NEW CROP OF HONEY - shipped daily 

from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5-lb. pail $2.25. Pure Florida cut 
comb honey. 5-lb. pail $2.75. No. C.O.D 
orders; all shipments prepaid. E. R 
Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Florida 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1. white extracted, 
16c per Ib. in 60's. Lose Brothers, 206 E 
Jefferson, Louisville, Kentucky. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





CAN USE another man in large bee busi 
ness. Experienced or inexperienced. Good 
wages paid. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. ¥ 


SUPPLIES 











HONEYFLOW BEE FEEDER—all metal, 

like a frame, fits any hive. Holds generous 
supply of syrup, float for bees. rite for 
name of dealer. $2.50 each. W. O. Goebel, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 





OUR FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

Lists double boilers, special motors, 
blowers, etc., not listed by others. We 
manufacture bee hives, wired and plain 
foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
Quick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
Co.. Paducah, Kentucky. 





YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 

brood foundation for c pound; 100 
pounds $19.00. Also medium brood foun 
dation for sale at 75c pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 





CLEAN UP AFB with sulfa. 25 tablets 

50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $6.00. Free 
Circular, quick shipment. WALTER T 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware 
Dadant’s Foundation. Send for catalog 
Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pennsylvania 





EIGHT AND TEN-FRAME hives and 

supers (empty)) $1.20 each. Eight and 
ten frame covers, 90c each. Eight and te: 
frame bottom boards, 90c each. Eight and 
ten frame shallow supers (empty) 95c eac! 
Standard Hoffman full depth frames, $9.0 
hundred. Medium brood foundation, 90 
pound. Prices F. O. B. factory. Catalo; 
upon request. Hagen-Lunceford Mfg. & 
Supply, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—25,000 mill run Lewis section: 
35ex5x1¥% scalloped 4 sides 2 inch at 

$14.00 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, II! 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries. Manufacturers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
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HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying. color, We Offer You the BEST 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 





Our Quality 3-Banded Italian Our New 3-Way All Italian AFB 
Queens are Fast Builders and Resistant Queens are Bred in 





















; ; j 0-0 Great Honey Gatherers. Isolated Mating Yard, from Out- 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin \e~ A z a3 1-24 at 75 cents standing Tested Parents. 
* Over 24 at 65 cents 1-24 at $1.40 
Air Mailed and clipped upon 25-99 at 1.30 
request. Over 100 at 1.15 
























HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards 
bee shipping cages and nuclei hives. All 
supplies new and knocked down. Price 
list furnished on request. A & B Supply 
Company, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 







Garon Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. 
TELEPHONE 8614 









THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 
your wax, render combs and cappings. 





























THE pore copy, introducing 


Twenty- -nine peers en. Robinson's OS BPP PPP PPP PPP PPP “ 
Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, N. Y. ow 
‘CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
SEEDS AND TREES ) ? 
- \ Your headquarters for BETTER CAUCASIANS at reduced prices for , 
STUDY YOUR , CONDITIONS—plan for ? the balance of the season. Order from this schedule and save money on ? 
etter ° ree circular ; 
“SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS.” oe TOP QUALITY Caucasian queens. 
a ee , Less than 10 at $1.00 each 25 to 49 at $ .85 each ' 
PERMANENT PERENNIALS, SHRUBS. ) 10 to 24 at 90 each 50 to 99 at .80 each } 
TREES for your bee pasture. [Ilus- ) 100 or more at $75.00 per hundred ‘ 
Se —~. ——— County Nur- ; ‘ 
sery . eter Innesota. 
ay, , 4 4 
} THOS. S. DAVIS } 
MISCELLANEOUS '‘ Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, California } 
Breeding BETTER CAUCASIANS for more than twenty years. ) 
FIND wild bee-trees with my outfit. d - ; 
—— a EEBEBELLDD SDD DODD DDD EELS. J FAA Daa DALLILALESLEDLISELIDILILLLESL LIDDELL BS 
“Scientific Beekeeping.” Earthmaster 3 
asi Series as [| A. L.ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
alifornia , 





KNOW interesting facts conce ns 
bees of India through the INDIA BEE 
i JOURNAL, published in English, by The 
Phupen Aplarie aries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, P., India and obtainable 
from them. A Rs 7/-or 10 Shillings or 
2.25 Dollars per annum. Single copy Rs 
=o. ty /9 or 49 cents (international money 
order 


Everything for the Beekeeper 


QUALITY— 
—SERVICE— 
—PRICE 


Compare quality and you will buy Root—Compare price and 
you will buy Root—Write for free catalog. 
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RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about shee 
and or Asay? methods? The SHEE 
AND G R reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$2.00. otel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 


A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
national bee review in existence. Specializes 224-230 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DEPT. 2S 
in the world’s news in both science and 


practice of apiculture. Specimen c opy. a’a'a"a"a'a'a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a'a'a's'a'a'a’a'a'a'a’a’A'a'a'a's'a's'a'a'a'0'a'n'a’s'0"0"a'a'a's"a'a'a'a’0'a’A'8's'a'a'a's's' a a's a'0'0"A"A'A"A'0's'g'0'0'0'a'a'a’a'a’a'a'a'a'a'a'a'e'0" Seeeeeeeeesers. 
post free, 12 cents, stamps. Membership 

of the Club including subscription to the 
paper 10/6. The Apis Club, The Way's 
End, Foxton, England. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 

a 


Young 3-Banded Italians, 





A LIVING FROM BEES by Frank C. Pellet. 
His new 1946 book for all beekeepers. 
ans ae of many years’ experi- 
ence wit latest developments and 
improvements in beekeeping. A complete 
guide. 310 pages. Cloth. $2.50 





















DAIRY GOAT 














CASH from your spare time. Raise dairy 
goats! Magazine tells how. Send for 
Hee copy. airy Goat Journal, Columbia 

, Missouri. 


‘sae neg. GUaranteed purely mated 
U.S. Pat. Off 


KELLEY—”’The Bee Man” e 























; by prepaid air mail. Overnight 
; HONEY WANTED delivery to most parts of the U. S.. 
Carloads and less than carloads. ° 


= sample and best prices in all 65c each in lots of 100 
4g 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Box 210 : Paducah, Ky. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








, none 
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CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


COLTON, CALIF. 
Western Honey Producers 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 


DELTA, COLO. 
Grover E. Turner 


DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 


WENDALL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The A. I. Root Company 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
The A. I. Root Company 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 

G. B. Lewis Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 
WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
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MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Company 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
The A. I. Root Company 


FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Alexander Company 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
G. B. Lewis Company 
WATERTOWN, WISC., 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 











C Continental Can Company, Inc. 


American Bee Journal 

















The Leading Bee Journal of 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


Subscription 8 _ > r year, 
start any time. En e for inter- 
national money order for 8 shillin 

(Australian) at your Post Office. Wrile 
now to The tor P. O. Box 20, West 
Maitland, New South Wales,Australia 


A NEW TYPE QUEEN BEE 


Six generations of controlled mat and careful research work has 
| mn mito production of these northern bred, all-Italian hybrids. 
rogeny tested for honey production temper, resistance te foulbrood, 
and other valuable qualities. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


} _J. M. CUTTS & SONS __Chipley, Florida 











m= | AUSTRALIAN BEEKESPING NEWS 
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Comb and Cut Comb Packages 
BRIGHT YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS Honey Containers in all sizes. 
Prompt Service. 

If you want yellow bees, gentle bees and extremely good honey gatherers, then Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
requeen your colonies with our Bright Yellow Italian Q All q are bred BOX? LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 
from carefully selected stock that has proven its qualities. Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 
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We guarantee live delivery, health certificate and prompt service. 


QUEENS 50 CENTS EACH 


Corr or oor oor ooo 


QUEENS — QUEENS 


WE PRODUCE THE BEST 
Young untested segt by return 
mail. 


) 
) 
5 
4 
5 
ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, La. PUETT APIARIES 


FOR QUEENS SHIPPED BY AIR MAIL ADD 6 CENTS TO THE PRICE OF QUEEN 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
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READY NOW 


Fine, young, newly mated Italian 
Queens. Don't let your colonies 
drift. Keep the bee population up. 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


L BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 


YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 


We guarantee you young queens, live de 
livery and a health certificate. 


Queens are 50c each for July and August. 
For queens via Air Mail add 6c to price of 
queen. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 


BOX 35 HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 


Believe It or Not The demand for those Good Weaver queens con- 
tinues to be heavy. (They never go begging) 


YOM) 
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CAUCASIANS CzID: ITALIANS 
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1 to 25 $1.00 each 
26 to 99 -90 each 
ee 85 each 


| WEAVER APIARIES 
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AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF 


¥ Bessonet’s %clica Queens ¥ Dadant's 


. , " Crimp-Wired Foundation 
Check your hives this summer and fali and requeen with 
stock with universal appeal. We recommend the ASHURST will assure 7a fine +_~—— a ann pee. 
mailing cage, but due to cost, add five cents extra per queen. Sected Se, GaSe Fee Sew SS mae ¢ 


pure beeswax. e 
PRICES: 1-24 80c each: 25 up 75c each AIRMAILED inn bins - — 
LEWIS-DADANT BEE SUPPLIES—Discounts on large orders. , ee ee ae 


combs, cappings, and slumgum. Our 
steam wax presses et every available 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. ay hy Ft yt yy 


{ get from 10 to 40 per cent wax from such 








material. Send for terms. 


If you buy or sell advertise in ABJ Dadant & Sons. Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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GOOCH’S QUALITY QUEEN S—tItalian and Caucasian 


If it’s honey production you want, quality queens are a must. In purchasing our queens, you may be 
assured of receiving the highest quality queens available on the market today. 


PRICES—Queens (each) 1-25, $1.00; 26-50, 90 cents: 51-100, 75 cents. 


Your choice of Bright-Yellow and Three-Banded Italians, also Caucasians, each the daughter of a queen 
that produced 300 lbs. or more of surplus honey in one season, and mated to drones of equal quality. Health 
certificate with each shipment and live delivery guaranteed. 


JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS Route 3, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Crops Compared to 1948 

Naturally in the northern sections 
at the time this is written it is too 
early to make any comparison, but in 
general bees built up in much better 
fashion than a year ago and harvest- 
ed from practically all bloom avail- 
able. In fact, from our observation, 
this looks like a nectar secretion year. 

In the orange sections, Florida 
doubled the honey crop of last year, 
while the southeastern states have 
done well to @équal last year’s pro- 
duction. Across the South, production 
will be equal to last year except in 
southern and eastern Texas where 
the early flows were an extreme 
disappointment and much less honey 
was in the hives. In California and 
Arizona, particularly California, the 
orange flow is very disappointing. 


Prospects 

As we go across the northern states 
from east to west, prospects look ex- 
cellent beginning with the New Eng- 
land States. New York, however, 
has reported dry weather broken by 
rains which may revive the clover. 
Pennsylvania looks normal as does 
Ohio, and farther west, in the central 
states, the little white Dutch clover is 
blooming magnificently and prospects 
for June and July look extraordinary. 
Even North Dakota reports more 
sweet clover than a year ago and if 
Wisconsin has rains the pastures 
should perk up and give a fair ac- 
count of themselves. 

However, in northern sections of 
Iowa and extending into Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, and Wyoming the pros- 
pects look considerably poorer than 
a year ago. Besides the shortage of 
plants and the dry weather there is 
the possibility of grasshoppers. They 
might extend as far east as Illinois 
and Minnesota and most assuredly 
will be something to combat farther 
west unless rains and spray interfere. 

Idaho reports excellent prospects, 
Colorado average to fair, Nevada and 
Utah excellent, as does the North- 
west. New Mexico and Arizona are 
at least average and California re- 
ports only average. It is doubtful 
whether the total crop there may be 
as much as last year. 


Number of Colonies 
Strangely enough throughout all of 
the Northeast, extending as far west 
as Ohio and down into the south- 
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M. G. Dadant 


eastern states and the South, reports 
are that there are more colonies this 
year than last. This is largely be- 
cause there are not too many com- 
mercial beekeepers and the tendency 
is for diversification on the part of 
small farmers, with emphasis on 
legume and other seed production by 
bees. Farther west where commercial 
producers are in evidence, reports 
indicate there will be from 10 to 20 
per cent fewer colonies than last 
year. In fact wherever commercial 
producers are located we find that 
they have not made good their losses 
and in many cases have doubled up 
and decreased their number of colo- 
nies. This is largely due, of course, 
to low honey prices. 


Honey On Hand 


The school lunch program has had 
a very salutary influence on the 
amount of honey left on hand. In 
any case there would have been little 
left in the eastern states, down the 
Atlantic Coast and across the south- 
ern states. Farther west, the eleven 
and a half million pounds of honey 
purchased by the government for de- 
livery between July and October has 
allowed many packers to make con- 
tracts and unload surplus honey. This 
does not apply to the buckwheat 
honey of which only one carload was 
included in the government purchase, 
whereas a million pounds could read- 
ily have been spared. 


Local and small beekeepers do not 
seem to have much honey left and 
only an occasional large beekeeper 
has stocks on hand. Some of the 
cooperatives are still holding 10 to 
20 per cent of last year’s crop which 
should be only a safety valve to carry 
them through to the new season. All 
in all the picture looks much brighter 
than it did six months ago even 
though plenty of honey is left to meet 
what looks like a heavier crop in 
1949. 


Retail Effort 
There is not a bit of doubt but that 





Honey Wanted— “=>. “Tor'rrices 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis. 





the effort to dispose of honey locally 
is going to be much greater than it 
has been since before the war. This 
does not mean direct from produce: 
to consumer only, but also the effort 
to open regular retail outlets by con 
tacting grocers. 


Naturally the big producer and 
especially those in the less populated 
areas, will have to depend upon 
either the independent packers or the 
cooperatives to dispose of their 
honey. However, jobbing prices havs 
been low and there is a certain 
amount of discontent on the part of 
the producer, both with the coope! 
ative and the independent packer 
so that he is going to look around fo! 
markets which will be a little mor: 
remunerative. 


This may mean a more unsettled 
and jittery market with lows and 
moderate highs. At any rate it will 
put the honey before the people in 
a way in which it has not been pre- 
sented in the last ten years. The 
East and the South will be able to 
dispose of their present crop readily 
and it does look like necessity and 
strong effort will build new outlets 
both on the part of the consumer and 
the industrial user. All in all, it looks 
like a bigger crop than last year 
better honey and a bigger effort to 
sell it. 


Canada 


In Canada the crop so far is negli 
gible but the early flows were good 
Indications are that conditions ar 
dry. The sweet clover weevil ha 
been at work and with from 10 to 25 
per cent fewer colonies in the hand 
of commercial producers there ma) 
be only as good a crop as last yea 


Even though the Dominion Govern 
ment has contracted for purchase 0! 
a large quantity of honey, it do¢ 
seem that there is more honey lef! 
in the hands of the cooperatives an 
the beekeepers on a percentage-w): 
basis than in the United States. 


No doubt local efforts will be mad 
for disposal of the crop. We ma! 
look for price cutting, but we ma) 
look also for new avenues to ope! 
and for more new customers and ol 
consumers to use honey as part | 
their daily diet. 
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OUR MISTAKE 
In Our May 


Advertisement 


In our May advertisement, by 
error, we gave prices for three, four 
and five pound packages. These 
were for two, three and four pound 
packages. Correct prices follow 
2-lb. package with queen $3.00 
3-lb. package with queen 4.00 

4-lb. ——— with queen 5.00 
Queen: 5 
LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 

Quality and Service 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, BOX 33, LA. 


—HONEY WANTED— 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOADS 
Send samples and quote best cash price de- 
livered to us. All grades 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 


1806-08 No 
Minneapolis 1) 


Washington A 


McCORD FRAME - GRIP 

Saves time and en- 
ergy for beek 
large or smal. A light 
weight handy instru- 
ment used for loosen- 
ing and removing fond 
frames from the 
with one hand. 

Price $3.00 plus 18 

stage fee. Satie 
actory dealer dis- 
counts. 


2] 
“=. ~—s McCORD MFG. CO. 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U~. S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. 
Subscription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 


FOR BETTER BEE KEEPING USE 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Quantity 


1 to 24 
25 to 39 
100 up 


WESTERN UNION, LENA, S. C. 
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American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 

Gives the latest news and views of the 

rabbit world—an illustrated monthly maga- 


zine of general and educational features. 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


American Rabbit Journal 


DEPT. 8. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 








Three-Banded Italian 
Queens, Package Bees 


H. A. Farmer Apiaries 








COTTONWOOD, ALABAMA 





Queens 


Thousands of Rabbits 
WANTED and other Small Stock. 
Poultry and Birds. Let 
STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy. Small Stock, Poultry. Birds 
and Other Pets. 
STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
BOX 251 MILTON, PA. 





HOLLOPETER’S QUEENS 


Northern Italian stock bred for business by 
veteran queen breeder of fifty years’ ex- 
perience. We have a mating yard for extra 
light queens at a distance from home 
breeding plant. Your choice of regular 
selected stock or extra light untested 
queens $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prompt service. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cee errr wr rr wr wr rrr rrr mM 


5 YOU'LL LIKE 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$2.00 a Year 
Write for Sample Copy 


E. ELMER CARROLL, Publisher 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


ANY QUANTITY 
75 CENTS 


Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 


\ 
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Bees and Queens 


Italian, Caucasian and Resistant 


Over 30 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE CIRCULARS. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Rt. 1, 


Box 23 


WESLACO, TEXAS 


Don’t miss reading the Classified Ads 


’ 
When ordering Italian Bees and Queens 


remember TANQUARY’S quality, quantity and service to you. We 
are here to serve and please you. 


2-lb. Pkgs. 
$3.50 
3.25 
3.00 


3-lb. Pkgs. 
$4.50 
4.25 
4.00 


Gueane TESTED $2.00 each. 
Queenless packages deduct price of queen—Queens postpaid—Package bees F. O. B. 


TANQUARY’S HONEY FARMS, Inc., Lena, S. C. 


4-lb Pkgs. 


5-lb. Pkgs. 
$6.50 

6.20 

5.80 


$5.50 
5.25 
5.00 





TELEPHONE: ESTILL, S. C. 109 
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Fancy Comb Honey 


Premium Bulk Comb 


There is no market as good as that for fancy comb honey and Dadant’s 
Surplus Foundation will help raise your comb honey grades and increase 
your profits. It is dainty, clear, and delightful made of pure, fragrant 
capping wax, refined to remove every impurity. It is readily accepted 
by the bees to be drawn in tissue thin comb, so delicate that touch of the 
tongue will crumble it in the mouth. It is milled by experts who have 
been studying foundation making for well over fifty years. Every sheet 
is inspected to remove any that may be imperfect. It is then packed be- 
tween tissue and sealed in cartons so that it may reach you in perfect 
condition. 

A special light colored foundation is also made by Dadants to suit the 
growing demand for cut comb and bulk comb, for wrapping in cartons 
or cellophane or packing in glass. There is no prettier honey package 
than pure, white comb in glass, surrounded with a fine grade of liquid 
honey. 





AUTHORIZED DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Famous Bee Comb Foundations -Crimp-wired, Plain Brood, Premium Surplus 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Due to early build-up of our bees this i 
spring we offer after May 15th a limited Ital an Package Bees & 


number of Pure Italian Package Bees of 
the same northern quality we successfully Queens 
es to —— oa a. ay 
young queen $4.75. Unt. queens $1.00; H H H 
Tested $2.00." Health certificate with each Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


shipment. Quick service—Satisfaction. 113 Lee Ave.. Donaldsonville, La 


Barger Apiaries, Carey, Ohio 


Lohman Bee Co. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Calif. 
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| Hardy Northern Bees 
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LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
ORIGINALLY 


QU EENS.-- | or 1000 LITTLE’S APIARIES 


The JOHN M. DAVIS 
ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS STRAIN Italian Queens 


Clipped or Not Clipped — Air Mailed or Regular 


1 (AD G N or money refunded. 
AC em June ist to November 
Ist, $1.00 each, 


any number. 


) Guaranteed to please 


If you need Queens or Package Bees of a proven honey 
gathering strain, reared by experienced men—Get Stover’s 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 


SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 











PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
Lots Queens Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. Are reared right, priced right and 
1-24 $ .85 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 $6.25 are guaranteed to please. Three- 
25-99 75 3.00 3.95 4.90 5.85 Band Italians only. 25 years’ experi- 


ence is our guarantee to you of good 


100-up 65 2.75 3.65 4.55 5.45 queens. Summer prices: 1 to 5 queens 
Tested Queens 75c each extra. ze cach: 6 to 1 .A8e each; 11 to 50, 
For Queenless Package deduct price of queen. . o> Gaene. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Miss. 


























TIMKEN © BraRING! 
“~~ EQUIPPED 


Although still limited in sup- 
ply there are some Superior 
Lifetime Extractors and Cap- 
ping Dryers still available. 


Place your order immediate- 
ly at any of our branches if you 
want to receive either of these 
machines for use this season. 
Either machine can be furnished without a motor or com- 
plete with motor and motor mounting. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


DENVER, COLO. OGDEN, UTAH LOS ANGELES, CALIF. IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO £=PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
3759 Wazee St. 349 Third St. 5201 District Blvd. P. O. Box 3546 


July, 1949 
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England, with its relatively mild 
climate with only short periods be- 
low freezing, still has plenty of foul 
weather. In reading the report for 
1948 of the Essex Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, one is impressed with this 
fact. Bees were seen to be working 
on snowdrops in January with such 
early plants as crocus and daphne in 
full bloom in February. March 
brought more spring flowers and 
hopeful beemen put on supers in 
April. May brought cold and stormy 
weather along with some fine days. 
June brought 15 days of rain and 
July was the coldest in 50 years. 


While 1948 was an unusually poor 
season for honey production, the cli- 
mate of much of England is subject 
to frequent periods of cold and wet 
weather which are unfavorable. 
Warm and sunny weather with suf- 
ficient moisture to insure plant 
growth are best for nectar secretion. 
The combination of sweet clover, 
which is an abundant source of nec- 
tar, with the rich soil and sunny 
climate of the plains region has pro- 
vided such honeyflows as are seldom 
seen in regions with more rainfall 
and greater humidity. 


There are many fine ornamental 
plants among the bellflowers, and 
likewise there are some very good 
honey plants. The genus campanula 
is a large one and some varieties 
are reported as grown especially for 
bee pasture in Europe. There is need 
of a list of easy to grow honey plants 
for recommendation to those garden 
clubs which are improving local con- 
ditions by planting ornamentals to 
replace weeds in vacant lots and 
waste areas. With this thought in 
mind, we have added eight different 
varieties of bellflower to the test gar- 
den in the hope of finding just the 
right things to meet this new de- 
mand. 
— tO 


A Missouri reader inquires about 
the value of alfalfa for honey. In 
the irrigated valleys of the West, 
alfalfa is one of the best sources of 
nectar. Here in the Midwest it is 
uncertain. We have had al- 


very 
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falfa for many years but it seldom 
yields much nectar. When we have 
a wet period in advance of the bloom 
and the weather turns hot and dry 
while the flowers are open, the bees 
often work it very hard. It seems 
to do best with its roots in a moist 
soil and its flowers in a warm and 
dry atmosphere. 


an nae 


From Louisiana comes a letter ask- 
ing where German or black bees can 
be found. The Syrians or Holy Land 
bees are also desired. I do not know 
of anyone offering either of these 
races now and doubt very much 
whether they can be found in the 
pure state in this country. The Ital- 
ian bees are by far the most popular 
race, probably because of their at- 
tractive color. The so-called Italians 
in this country, however, are of 
mixed parentage and may well be 
called “American” since they are the 
result of the work of long continued 
selection on the part of our quéen 
breeders. 


—__—~}j-9—>- — 


So much interest has been shown 
in rosemary that we have given it 
a place in the test garden, although 
we knew that it is not hardy this 
far north. Every plant is dead this 
spring as might be expected. In the 
region of the Mediterranean it is re- 
ported as the source of honey of 
famous quality. Only a few hundred 
miles farther south rosemary can be 
expected to survive the winters and 
to provide good bee pasture. It is 
recommended for hedges in the 
southern states and the aromatic foli- 
age and clusters of blue flowers are 
a worth-while addition to any garden. 


— 


In the Iowa State Apiarist Report 
for 1948, is an interesting article en- 
titled “Some Important Honey Plants 
of the Punjab, India.” It is by Sardar 
Singh, who is now at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Among others is mentioned 
a species of plectranthus which gives 
a good honeyflow for about a month 
in September and October. The 
honey is described as almost water- 
white and granulates to a butterlike 





consistency. This plectranthus is 
shrub which thrives on stony hill 
sides with shallow soil and provid: 
good soil cover and checks erosior 


—_—_—__~+e>—__ 

Through the kindness of F. N 
Howes, of London, I received sex 
of another plectranthus last yea: 


The plants came into bloom in Aus 
ust in our test garden and attracte 
honey bees in large numbers. Wint« 
temperatures dropped to 29 degre: 
below zero and tested the hardin¢e 
of everything in the garden. We ar 
highly pleased to find that the ple 
tranthus came through safely and a1 
looking forward with much inter: 
to further test of this new source 
bee pasture. This species is native t 
Eastern China. In view of the 
portance of related species in oth¢ 
countries we are hopeful that tl 
may prove to be a valuable additio 
to the list of new honey plants 


San ee 


We have not been hearing muc! 
about honey from crimson clover i: 
the South in recent years but appar 
ently the farmers are planting m« 
of it now. Forrest Warren report 
an amazing increase in acreage in | 
neighborhood near Fairhope, Al: 
bama. In France it is rated as tl 
highest in total yield of honey 
its general planting should great 
increase the available bee pastur 
Kentucky is the state from wi! 
honey from crimson clover is n 
often reported. 


Few beekeepers, as yet, appre: 
the advantage which is coming 
the beekeeper as a result of the 
mand for bees for pollination. It 
very apparent that a revolution 
taking place in the beekeeping 
dustry and that the production 
honey is becoming of secondary 
portance. One firm has 3300 acr: 
alfalfa from which they wish to | 
vest a seed crop. They are looki! 
for a beeman who can provide 
least 2500 colonies of bees for tl 
purpose. Twenty-five hundred 
onies is a big outfit of bees but 
is not big enough to do a good 
in the pollination of 3300 acres 
alfalfa. 
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3eeware’'s Better Beehive 





The “1-V’”’ Cover 


= Every dovetailed 
bored for nailing 


= V-shaped metal frame 


rests 


<=} All exposed parts rot- 
proofed 


<= The “Lev-L-Drain”’ 
bottom board 





Your nearest Beeware* Dealer will help 
you modernize your beehives! He 1s ready 
to serve you with a complete line of equip- 
ment, supplies and containers. 


Write us for his name and address. 


B. LEWIS COMPANY _ : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE AND MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
17 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY 14, IOWA 


.LERS EVERYWHERE * TRADEMARK OF THE G. B. LEWIS CO. 


























S201 WIODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2 HICHICAN 
DEC 41-42-47-~44-45-46-17- 48-49 
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Partners WN SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING— 
INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT : | 
A wimemen BLE EXTRACTOR 13 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY EXTRACTORS 
FROM THE SMALL 3-FRAME EXTRACTOR ... 


A SIZE FOR EVERY APIARY— 


L35—3-frame extractor and capping dryer 
L15—2-frame reversing extractor 
L17—2-frame reversing (12”x16”) pockets) 
L25—4-frame reversing extractor 
L20—20-frame Simplicity extractor A 
L45—45-frame Simplicity extractor / 





.-» TO THE LARGE 45-FRAME EXTRACTOR 
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ASK YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


















If you do not have a catalog write 
us for your free copy. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 


Established 1869 






